WAR & PEACE 


Dulles at Geneva 
confronts world 
opposition to war 


By Tabitha Petran 


, i Geneva conference opened “un- 
der inauspicious circumstances for 
the West” (N. Y.Times, 4/25). Western 
statesmen seemed to be running in 
circles as Paris made “distraught” 
pleas for U.S.-British air and naval 
action in Indo-China; Washington 
.pressured London to join a “crash” 
program of intervention; an extraor- 
dinary British cabinet session (4/25) 
refused “at this time”; U.S. Joint 
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Carrefour, Paris 
“H as in cataclysm... .” 


Chiefs chairman Adm. Radford heid 
“crisis” talks with Churchill; and 
Washington—still testing and prepar- 
ing public opinion—‘weighed” inter- 
vention. 

For the first time since World War IT, 
the West was entering an international 
conference without a pre-agreed united 
front and strategy—and not for want 
of trying. The conference had been 
called, said India’s Premier Nehru, “ob- 
viously because negotiation was con- 
sidered both feasible and necessary” 
—but Washington’s pre-conference 
moves had shown its unwillingness to 
negotiate, 


INFURIATED STATESMEN: Washing- 
ton’s H-bomb diplomacy and efforts to 
extend the war in Southeast Asia had, 
in fact, so deepened Western divisions 
that U.S. and British officials could 
talk about imposing ‘‘sanctions against 
France” (Ned Russell, This Week, 4/25); 
had “infuriated the statesmen, diplo- 
mats and editors” of neutral Asia who 
reflect “the surprisingly unanimous 
public opinion” of the 550 million peo- 
ple of this area (Philip Deane, N.Y. 
Herald Tribune, 4/25); and had clearly 
failed to scare the U.S.S.R. or China. 

As China for the first time in history 
entered world councils as a great power, 


the battle of Dienbienphu upon which 
Washington propagandists have staked 
“the future of Asia’ seemed near its 
end. Already the bitter divisions within 
the French Command over the entire 
Navarre “win-the-war” strateg y— 
pushed by Washington, and of which 
the suicidal attempt to build up Dien- 
bienphu as an offensive bastion far in- 
side Viet Minh territory was the su- 
preme example—were leaking through 
the heavy censorship. 

Dienbienphu’s collapse could bring to 
a head the long-smouldering crisis in 
France, profoundly weakened by its 
long adherence to U.S. policy. The 
process that is making France an out- 
and-out U.S. satellite would in any case 








A Western diplomat 
at Geneva 

It is very wrong of them 

To defend themselves. 

They should not 

Have guns or ammunition. 

We cannot understand 

What they are fighting for. 

There are no rich men 

Or private properties. 

We are very anxious 

To come to a compromise, 

But they must give way 

On every point. 

(These blank verses were written 35 
years ago by an English author, The 
GUARDIAN offers a free 5th Anniversary 
LP record to the first reader who can 
identify the author.) 








soon have to be reversed or completed. 
This is the meaning of the many press 
reports that “the Western alliance in 
its present form cannot long endure.” 


TOUGH FACTS: Washington’s “imme- 
diate objective” at Geneva was “to pre- 
vent negotiation of a peace” (Scripps- 
Howard columnist Thomas L. Stokes); 
then quickly to build a Pacific NATO 
with a unified command in Singapore, 
under an American general who would 
direct not only the Indo-China war but 
also British operations in Malaya. But 
some hard realities had to be faced: 

@ Growing rebellion against U.S. 
“leadership” in W. Europe. Ned Russell 
(This Week, 4/25) cited these “funda- 
mental reasons” for it: 1) “Few people 
in Europe, heads of governments or 
lowly officials or private citizens, believe 
any longer that they are threatened 
by the Soviet Union”; 2) U.S. failure 
“to adapt itself” to this new atmos- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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“| NEVER DIED, SAID HE" 
Joe Hill, who wrote songs of solidarity for his oppressed brothers and died for 
the workingman’s cause, is one of labor’s heroes and martyrs throughout the world 
who are remembered in honor on May Day (see pp. 6-7). These workers danc- 
ing on May Day, 1953, in the streets of Prague, Czechoslovakia, where they now 
control their own destiny, attest to Joe Hill’s immortality. New York workers 
are being allowed a 1'2-hour May Day meeting in Union Sq. at 6 p.m. after the 
Union Sq. Businessmen’s Assn, has had the use of the Square all day. 


"WE CANNOT BELIEVE IT'— FORD LOCAL 600 





Labor startled by ‘voluntary’ 
UAW wage cuts at Willys Toledo 


By Lawrence Emery 


ON April 14 production workers of 

Willys Motors Inc. in Toledo, Ohio, 
voted to accept a voluntary wage-cut 
proposed by Richard Gosser, a vice- 
pres. of the CIO’s United Auto Workers. 
It was the first major pay reduction in 
the auto industry since the mid-Thir- 
ties. Other UAW leaders were startled; 


What America’s saying about Indo-China war 


By lone Kramer 

Wille all eyes were turned toward 

Geneva in the hope that talks 
there would produce a cease-fire in 
Indo-China, the voice of the people 
was beginning to make itself heard in 
response to government trial balloons 
and inch-by-inch steps leading to fur- 
ther U.S. involvement, 


CONGRESS: “Political opposition [to 
the intervention of U.S. carrier-based 
planes in Dienbienphu] ... is strong 
in both parties’ (NYT, 4/26); but 
Congressmen seemed to be waiting to 
hear from the people. Led chiefly by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind-Ore.), daily 
Senate debates in the past two weeks 
reflected “anxious reserve” (NYT, 4/20). 
Most outspoken against sending U.S. 
boys “on a bloodletting spree to per- 
petuate colonialism and white man’s 


exploitation in Asia” in “Mr. Nixon’s 
war” (Sen. Edwin C, Johnson, D-Colo.) 
were legislators—and newspapers — 
identified through the years with isola- 
tionism. Johnson (whose Korea cease- 
fire resolution in 1951 was a rallying 
point for peace forces) called military 
intervention “the most foolhardy ven- 
ture in all American history.” Rep. 
Clare Hoffman (R-Mich.) warned that 
if the U.S. gets into the war, 
“ .. the welfare of our people would 
be destroyed. . . . Unless the people 
arouse themselves and make their 
protests known, we will be in Indo- 
China, and that may be the begin- 
ning of the end of this as a free 
nation.” 
Previously Sens. Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.), Russell Long (D-La.) and 
George Malone (R-Nev.) had come out 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Canard Enchaine, Paris 
“As far as this neighborhood is con- 
cerned, the atmosphere has been poi- 
soned with radio-activity for 20 years!” 


employers showed a brisk interest. 
Business Week of April 24 reported: 

“This news had wide repercussions 

last week not only in Toledo but in 

Detroit’s automotive world—and na- 

tionally, because of growing interest 

in wage levels in a softening econ- 
_omy.” 

So wide were the repercussions that 
Gosser denied a wage-cut, insisted that 
a face-saving provision for a future 
bonus plan would some day provide 
even more take-home pay. Labor's 
Daily reflected the confusion; it head- 
lined its first story “Union Votes Pay 
Decrease to Hold Line on Job Loss,” 
then next day “CIO Auto Workers Not 
Taking Slash in Wages.” 


“THE ONLY WAY”: The facts are that 
about half of the firm’s 7,000 produc- 
tion workers will now receive at least 
$4 a week less through a switch-over 
from an incentive pay plan to straight 
hourly wages. The promised bonus plan 
was not spelled out, will not take effect 
in any case until December. Gosser 
argued for the wage-cut as the “only 
way to keep the plant going,” said 
the union must help the company com- 
pete with the industry’s Big Three. The 
new rates are expected to save Willys 
10% of its payroll, or about 56,000 a 
week. The plan also called for more 
production with fewer men. Within 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 
One of the most reassuring 


books yet written about the war 
in Korea is Substitute for 


> i > Victory, by John Dille, whe spent* 
2'4 years in that country as a 
, g reporter, . . . “It was the first 
\) 


"nH i MM AIL 


modern war we have fought 
with no clearvend In view as we 





Waged it.” . But .. “the 
war in Korea was a good war 

The Pope—no comment .., & Magnificent war, KH had 
NEW YORK. WY. to be fought.” - 

The: Times and Herald-Tribune —Los Angeles Times, Feb. va 
have nothing to say editorially One-year free sub to sender 
about the Pope's call for doing ef each item published under 
away with al] weapons of mass ex- this heading. Winner: Newell 


termination, Their silence must be Reynolds, Hollywood, Calif. 
denounced as proof of their com- 
plicity in the plans for a war the 
government intends to bring about 











at no matter what cost. A & P and its food-trust allies 
A. Garcia Diaz are manipulating the price. In 

Seceer er 1953-54, the U.S. imported 167,- 

000,000 lbs. (three weeks’ normal 


No 


import) more coffee from Nov.-Feb. 
ALPINE, CALIF. 


than a year earlier, although con- 


In the Alpine Herald I read that sumption has fallen due to the 
“the nation’s homemakers have’ high price. The food eompanies 
been reassured by the Federal “justify” the price hike by the 
Civil Defense Administration that coffee futures jump on the specula- 
canned and packaged foods in tive market—which, by accelerat- 
their cupboards during an atomic ing their buying, they brought 
attack would be safe to eat pro- about themselves. And the “fu- 
vided the containers are not tures" price has nothing to do 
punctured or broken,” although with the price they actually paid 
“most radiation is destructive to for coffee now reaching consumers. 
living tissue.” Further comfort:. (Coffee now selling at 20-25c more 
“Experts in mass feeding will than a year ago was imported in 
helping you within a matter of or before Jan. or Feb., 1954. Here 
bours” to “keep your family on its jg the average import price: 1951, 
feet, no matter what happens to 50.6c; 1952, 51.3c: 1953, 52.7¢c; Dec., 
your community.” 1953, 53.3c; Jan., 1954, 54.1¢; Feb., 

Nothing on the subject of how 1954, 55.6c, 


you and the cupboard would es- 
cape being “punctured or broken,” 
or how your family wou'd keep feet 
to stand on while awaiting the 
ynass-feeding experts. 

My question: Are enough insane 
asylums being built? John Moat 


With coffee now selling for #1.10- 
#1.15, which cost the big com- 
panies only a few cents more than 
coffee they sold for 85c, they are 
piling up windfall extra profite of 
230-40 million a month. 

Richard Greenspan 
The coffee grab Assoe, ed,, Latin America Today 
NEW YORK, WY. 

To get cheaper coffee, Americans 
should direct their fire not so much 
against the Brazilian “coffee kings” 
whom Joao de Voide presents as 


“The Last Hlusion” 


ELGIN, ILL. 

After reading Hershel) D. Meyer's 
The Last Hiusion, I was surprised 
the chief villains (GUARDIAN, by the perfunctory, shallow and 
45) as against U.S. corporate eupercilious review Mr, Belfrage 
giants. Brazil's Inst. for Econ, Re- gave it. The review expanded and 
search showed some years ago that distorted casual reference ot psy- 
A & P and six other monopolistic chopathology to ridiculous degree. 
coffee firms control 43° of Brazilian Meyer's brilliant analysis of capi- 
coffee exports. Other studies show talistic crisis (the best to appear 
they pay Brazilian planters 50-70% in decades) is described as a 
of the export price. “hobby.” and the irrational war 


Today it is amply elear that drive of American reactionaries is 


. 


for 
honest 
news!. 
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transformed into “insanities of his 
country,” not of the imperialists. 
The Last Itlusion he declares “in- 
digestible’ because its cOmprehen- 
siveness correlates fascism, crime, 
cultural degradation and the Ko- 
rean war. Not even the_ proof 
reader escapes the Belfrage burp. 
The Last Ilius;on is magnificent 
in scope, competence, and wit. If 
Belfrage had psychic indigestion, 
his understanding Was faulty and 
not this superb fare. Its table of 
contents on Page 5 of the April 
19 GUARDIAN speaks for itself— 
appetizingly, Guardian Reader 


They go without 
PHOENIX, ARIZ, 

We are 100°, for your wonderful 
paper and wish we could send 1,000 
subs. But like the great mass of 
pecple in this rich country of ours, 
we have very little to get along on. 
We giadly go without to get the 
GUARDIAN. ..H. D, Haet 


Cheers to Wier 
PARKVILLE, MO 
There are many Congressmen 
who talk about the evils of Mc- 
Carthyism, but the voting records 
of very few would indicate con- 
victions going much beyond talk. 
One of these much-too-rare Con- 
gressmen is Rep. Roy W. Wier (D- 
Minn.), who should be honored by 
all liberal Americans as the only 
House member to vote against ap- 
propriations to the Un-American 
Committee. Last week Wier was 
one of the ten who cast dissent- 
ing votes when Brownell’s “wire- 
tap” bill was passed. I'm sure all 
GUARDIAN readers will join when 
I say: CHEERS TO WIER! 
Clyde R. Appleton 


It’s a bug 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Were you up early Easter morn- 
ing when the news caster for 
Awake magazine on WBBR told us 
that friend Joe had been in the 
Southwest recovering from a VIRUS 
INFLECTION? We Knew all the time 


that everything he said was poison, 
not sure tiat we 
a bug. 
Fonnie 


but we're still 
should blame it on 
Moses 





WALL STREET /OUARAL 
Wau Suret do 
a‘ 
. . and stop ealling me 


a 


‘fellow traveler! 


oo 


Is it basic? 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

I wonder if our excellent GUAR- 
DIAN will ever have a column of 
“How Crazy Can WE Get!” On 
March 29 it said ;p. 1): “The excise 
bill cuts some higher luxury taxes 
down to 10%, but leaves intact over 
a billion per year in Korean War 
increases on basic items such as 
cigarettes, gasoline and autos.” 

What printer's devil let that one 
through? Or, what the devil made 
the Editor think these things are 
basic? Radical ecologists claim that 
the only really basic workers are 
producers of food, clothing or shel- 
ter; if a man can't raise potatoes, 
at least he can raise hell for soil or 
water conservation. Leon McDuff 


God and Dulles 
PARIS, FRANCE 


The Presbyterian Church. it 
seems, has unfrocked Claude Wil- 
liams. But the Presbyterian 
Church is the Church of Dulles. 


Anna Metissa Graves 


Our political victims 

NEW YORK, N.Y 

At Christmas time, 1953, I was 
privileged to write to GUARDIAN 
readers in behalf of the families 
of the growing number of political 
victims in our country. Many sent 
contributions to me to be ocn- 
veyed to the families committee: 
others responded directly. Since it 
has not been feasible to acknowl- 
edge all responses individually, I 
would like all contributors and all 
other GUARDIAN readers to share 
the information and _ sentiments 


contained in a letter I have just 
received from the committee: 
“This is a most belated re- 


port on the results of the Xmas 
appeal made by you for our 
Families Committee. I cannot 
truly apologize, for as far as 
your magnificent readers are 
concerned, the campaign is not 
vet over. But for the sake of 
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“Retuin good for good—and for evil, justice.” 
—CHiNESE PROVERB. 








REPORT TO READERS 





Our sub drive thrives; | 
great gain in Bay Area 


7; PAST WEEK is still to be counted, but thus far our April 

shower of subscriptions has brought 840 new _ subcribers, 
1,119 renewals. Added to March's figures, the totals now stand 
at 2,052 new readers, 2,951 renewals since our drive began Mar. 1, 
a goodly sum-total of 5,003. 


The new readership is largely in response to our $1-for-six- 
months introductory sub drive. Of the 2,053 new readers added 
thus far in Mareh and April, our “Buck-of-the-Month” sus- 
tainers have been responsible for 1.156—puttinge their monthly 
bucks right to work by signing up their friends for trial subs. 
Less than 10% of our readers are monthly sustainers. So that’s 
the percentage of the family who have been responsible for 
more than 50% of current growth. 


Of course our pledgers get monthly reminders from us, 
with reply envelopes and special memos urging that each 
month's dollars do double duty by arriving accompanied by a 
signed-up new reader. 


We haven't corraled the rest of you thus far to receive these 
monthly aids to making our GUARDIAN grow, but there is a sub 
blank just across this page, every week. When did YOU use 
one last? 

s 


B** AREA READERS and a lot of other Californians will be 

pleased, we know, to meet our new representative in the 
northern part of the state—San Francisco-born Malvina (Mrs. 
“Bud”) Reynolds. 


It’s hard to pick which of her many facets to mention first, 
but the most universal is her song-writing for progressives— 
the rousing Sing Along, which appears in the new Lift Every 
Voice songbook (96 pp., People’s Artists, 124 W. 2ist St., N. Y.C., 
$1.25 ppd.); and others like Free Enterprise and Birthday Polka, 
which have appeared in People’s Artists’ periodical, Sing Out. 
A Ph.D. ‘(and Phi Beta Kappa) from University of California, 
she has been variously a member of the AFL Teachers Union, 
Musicians Union, State, County & Municipal Workers, CIO= 
Steel Workers and Newspaper Guild. (Can anybody in the house 
match that?) Also, got a healthy vote in 1951 as candidate for 
Long Beach City Council on the IPP platform and, until she 
and Bud moved north, was the GUARDIAN’s top spark-plug in. 
Long Beach, So our loss in L.B. is our gain in S. F.-Oakland. 


Keep in touch with her (address in masthead, above), 
—THE EDITORS 








this report. we will consider it 
closed as of Mar, 29—and the 
truly staggering total as of that 
date is $6,136.60. 

“Needless to say we are ter- 
ribly thrilled by the response 
of so many people in behalf of 
Smith Act victims. This, to 
us, is very precious and heart- 


Let Congress know 


“If enough American citizens 
would let their Senators and 
Congressmen know we want to 
stay out of the Indo-China war, 
we might escape its endiess hor- 
Tors. It is astounding that no 


ening. And to you we are very ‘ ete X os 
grateful. It has made the dif- wonntor has raised his voice 
ference between meeting our strongly against the onrushing 
stupendous obligations or cur- peril of ee involve- 
tailing many of our services, cine ay 2 + ¢ Most of them sit 
Please extend our thanks to supinely on the sidelines and 
the many members of your staff watch the State Dept. thrust 
who have helped. With respect- our country closer . to the 
ful and warm admirtation unimaginable horrors of a hy- 


Hattie F. Charney, drogen-bomb war 
Treasurer, for the Famliies.” 


—Ex-Governor of Florida 


I should like to add a note of Fuller Warren in a let- 
personal admiration for the unend- ter to Miami Merald, 
ing thoughtfulness and deep re- 
sponsibility of GUARDIAN readers Thvolvement wonld cost the 
when such appeals reach them. U.S. at least 560.000 casualties 
There is much to be done before and $100 billion, says Sen. John- 
we in our time render today’s son. A Capitol Gist poll in Feb. 
Alien and Sedition laws “a null- showed 86% of ever 100 Con- 
ity,” as Jefierson did in 1801 in fressmen Oppesed to sending 


freeing the prisoners of FPederalist 
repression, but I am certain that 
GUARDIAN readers will do most 
of the doing. John T. MeManus 


U.S. troops te Indo-China, Only 
these who elected them can make 
them speak Up. 
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WHAT BEVAN'S RESIGNATION AIMS AT 





Target: Britain's co 


By Gordon Schaffer 
(.uardian special correspondent 
“We are the people of England—and 
we havent soken yet.” 

—G. K. CHESTERTON 
bison people have begun to speak in 
words of solemn warning to those 
wo plan war in Indo-China or else- 
where. 

Ia Britain today the real point of 
struaale is the cold-war coalition which 
the right-wine Labour Party leaders 
seek to maintain with the Tory gov- 
erament and the U.S. State Dent. Bie- 
gest blow struck against it yet was the 
2-1 majority against W. German re- 
armament at the April conference of 
the Co-Operative Party, political wing 
of the Co-Operative movement. (This 
movement is not affiliated to the La- 
beuc Party. but is linked with it in the 
Nati. Council of Labour on which the 
Trades Union Congress is also repre- 
seated. The movement's leaders have 
been the most docile of rig ht-wing 
suoserters: except for pacifist James 
Hudson. its 18 MP’s—who run in elec- 
tioas as Labour-Co-Op candidates, and 
are pact of the Parliamentary Labour 
Parcty—are all ardent followers of La- 
bour leader Attlee.) 


MOQMENTOUS RUMBLINGS: The Co- 
Ov revolt against rearming Germany 
fellowed the resignation of Aneurin 
Bevan from the Parliamentary Labour 
Party executive on the heels of the 
H-bomb debates. Then within a week 
848 of 350 delegates at the Shop, Dis- 
triputive & Allied Workers conierence, 
197 of 200 at that of the Assn. of En- 
gineering & Shipbuilding Draught=men, 
yoted against German rearmament; the 
N. (reland Labour Party in a 17.700- 
2.400 vote urged the British party to 
resist the rearmament of Germany. 

These rumblings within Labour are 
momentous, for if the party’s alliance 
with the Tories on key foreign-policy 
questions is broken, the Tory govern- 
meat will not dare “go it alone.” If the 
trade unions unitedly resist attempts 
to inveigle Britain into war alliances 
in Eucope and Asia, the government 
will be as powerless as was that of 
Lieyd George and Churchill in 1920, 
when the Labour- and trade union-led 
Couneil of Action forced an end to in- 
tervention against the Russian revolu- 
tien, 


THE FULTON TERROR: The Loebour 
Party, trade union and Co-Op rark- 
and-file were never happy about the 
Labour government's tacit acceptance 
ef Churchill's Fulton, Mo., speech in 
1945 which launched the cold war. Over 
290 MP’s denounced the sveech at the 
time, but Attlee and his Foreign Secy. 
Bevin were silent. Subsequently, left- 
wing Labour MP’s were terrified to 
come out in the open aiter three of 
them who were expelled from the party 
met disastrous defeat running as in- 
denendents in 1950. 

Maavy local Labour parties were 
faveed to choose right-wingers as can- 
didates, so that the Parliamentary 
Labour Party came to be far to the 
right ef feeling in the country. Other 
local parties refused to accept the offi- 
cial policy. or to carry out the leader- 
shio’s order to expel members of peace 
and East-West friendship groups. But 
these progressive islands could do little 
more than keep up a guerrilla struggle 
azainst the leaders. Progressive unions 
were isolated. The Co-Op movement 
had te toe the line laid down by right- 
wing leaders. Its Sunday journal Rey- 
nolds News, which for 15 years had 
given a lead to progressive Labour, was 
silenced 


REVOLT WITH A STING: Possibilities 
ef organizing serious opposition within 
the party emerged when Aneurin Bevan 
cesigaed from the Labour government, 
during the most cowardly period of all 
whea Foreign Secy. Morrison signed 
Dulles’ treaty with Japan and pledged 
Britaia tea German rearmament. But 


- 





ANEURIN BEVAN 
Time for showdown 


Labour remained divided and bewil- 
dered in face of Bevan’s weak po.ition 
of opposing arms expenditures without 
denouncing the anti-Soviet policy re- 
sponsible for the arms drive. Tue 
Bevanite campaign for peace with 
China—imposing on participants the 
impossible condition that they accept 
the “N. Korean aggression” thesis—was 
stillborn. 


The significance of the present re- 
volt is that it is based on resistance to 
the whole foreign policy of the Labour- 
Tory coalition—a _ resistance which 
alone can make a serious fight-back 
possible on domestic questions. Whether 
under an Attlee-Morrison-Gaitskell or 
a Churchill-Eden-Butler government, 
the arms program makes the cuts in 
education, healih and other socal 
services inevitable. Indeed, the right- 
wing Labour leaders would probably 
be even more insi-tent on sacrificing 
butter for guns. It was not Labour 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Gaitskell, 
but the Tories’ Butler, who said in the 
budget debate: “We must obtain some 
definite relief from the defense burden.” 
While the industrialists call for East- 
West trade, the right-wing Labour and 
union leaders want such trade kept 


id war coalition 


“within the limits of the cold war.” 


ATTLEE & THE BOMB: Aijiter the 
shock of the American H-bombd explo- 
sion Attlee momentarily regained the 
position of leadership, but then the 
bomb was denounced even more [forcib- 
ly by the Archbishops of Canterbury ard 
York, and by the Pope. Attlee lest his 
opportunity to change the situation by 
failing to link it with genuine ovvo- 
sition to U.S. H-bomb diplomacy; by 
not following up with tangible prepos- 
als for resistance to Dulles’ “instant 
retaliation” threat; and because he had 
no real reply to Churchill’s charge that 
it was Attlec’s government which gave 
the U.S. a free hand to use the bomb. 
Attlee, in fact, has never denied the 
allegation in Sen. Vandenberg’s Private 
Papers that the condition of Mac- 
shail aid for Britain was an agreement, 
concluded in 1948, releasing the U.S 
from its pledge not to use the A-bomb 
unless Britain and Canada consert. 


RIGHT, RIGHT, RIGHT: At the La- 
bour MP’s meeting where Bevan re- 
signed from the Parliamentary Party 
executive, the issue was whether the 
party should declare that it would 
under no circumstances follow the U.S 
into the Indo-China war. If the Attlee 
group had merely accepted a resolution 
refusing to support the sending of 
British troops to France’s “dirty war,” 
there would have been no crisis. But 
this was the coalition in action. Atilee 
would not go out of step with Churech- 
ill; Churchill would not go out of step 
with Dulles. 

The revolt against German rearma- 
ment fits into this. The Labour Party’s 
natl. executive, in which Bevan and 
his five supporters remain, still back 
the coalition policy of arming the Nazi 
generals and forcing France into the 
European Army (EDC). It is planning 
(if it dares) to discipline the Labour 
MP who attended the recent anti-Ger- 
man-rearmament conference with nona- 
Communist leaders in France. But if i+ 
forces a showdown, it knows now that 
the movement will rise in prote t. And 
the battle will embrace the whole ques- 


tien of coaliticn in foreign policy. 


MENE, MENE: That is why the Co- 
Overative Party decision is the writing 
on the wall. On the nieht after the 
decision, the right-wing Co-Op leaders 
were busy declaring that they must 
remain loyal to Parliamentary Labour 
Party decisions. The answer to that is 
that if they had voted as their own 
party now directs, there would have 
been a substantial Parliamentary Party 
Majority against rearming Germany. 
The Co-Op leaders completely over- 
estimated their strength: they thought 
hundreds of small Co-Op societies 
would support them even though they 
knew certain big ones would not. Their 








Drawing hy Dvyad, Lendan 
“All thuse in favor of E. D.C. say Heil.” 


shock recalled that of the Labour lead- 
ership when, instead of a comiortaiie 
Parliamentary Party majority fur G r- 
man rearmament, they got a maioviy 
ot ouly two after many mancuveis. 


THE BIG BATTLE: No trade 
with any semblance of rank-and-:ila 
democracy can now be relied on te 
support the right-wing leadershiv. Bo- 
tere the autumn Labour Party and TUC 
conferences, we shall see decisions at 
the union conferences which will ma'‘ce 
the right-wing leaders’ isolation even 
more clear. 

The coalition is breaking, but the 
battle against the powerful party ma- 
chine, still in the right wing's honds, 
has yet to be won. If the party is to 
wage a genuine battle for peace, it 
must defeat the machine. 


union 





_ N.Y. conference 


By Eugene Gordon 


N all-day “Working Conierence in 

Support of African Liberation” in 
New York April 24 registered 114 dele- 
gates and observers—57 women and 57 
men—from New York, Conn., D.C., 
Mass., Louisiana, Penn., and Washing- 
ton State. With special attention to the 
struggles of the people of Kenya, it set 
up an organizing committee of at least 
one person from each of the 19 trade 
unions and 32 other organizations rep- 
resented. The conference adopted a 
program with these goals: 

e@ A nationwide Kenya Aid Com- 
mittee with “outstanding and repre- 
sentative” men and women “from all 
walks of life”; 

e Beginning June 1 and extending 
through August, a campaign to raise 
at least $5,000 “to be sent to aid the 
freedom struggles of the people of 
Kenya”; 

@ The gathering of “quantities of 
dried milk, vitamin pills and first-aid 
supplies” for Kenya; 

@ Getting tne Kenya Committee 
of London—Peter Mbiyu Koinange, 
London representative of the Kenya 
African Union, founder of Kenya 
College, and son of an African chief 
imprisoned in Kenya, included—to 
serve as distributing agency for funds 
and materials raised in the campaign. 
New York members of the organizing 

committee will form a resident com- 
mittee, the two assuming responsibility 
for carrying out the program. Local 
aid committees will assist. The commit- 
tees in N. ¥.C. will conduct a series of 
monthly forums to rally public support 
and spread information about Africa 
and especially Kenya. 


charts aid to Africans seeking freedom 


“A FIERCE DISTASTE”: Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, vice chairman of the Council 
on African Affairs and author of many 
books on Africa, was the main speaker 
at the conference. Citing the intec- 
est shown by U.S. residents of Italian 
and Irish descent in what happens ina 
Italy and Ireland, he deplored the lack 
of interest in Africa by U.S. Negroes. 
He attributed this to the fact that there 
has grown up in America 


“cc 


... @ generation of Negroes who 
know nothing of Africa, [who have] 
been taught by American schools, 
literature and science to despise its 
past and present {so that] there 
arose among us a fierce distaste of 
being associated with Africa.” 

The Negro church, however, “tried to 
support and maintain missionary effort 
in Africa,” co-operating with 
missionaries “even when the whites did 
not want to send black missionaries to 
the land of the blacks.” So “Negro 
churches organized and sent their own 
missionaries.’ He said: 


white 


“The center of the fight for main- 
taining colonialism is moving today 
from Asia, where Europe and the U.S. 
are losing, to Africa, where they ace 
organizing a determined last stand 
for making the color line perpetuated 
in the modern world. 

“ .. Surely this is a matter in 
which American Negroes must be ina- 
terested, for, if colonial seridom is 
maintained in Africa, the color line 
will not disappear in Afro-America. 
... The coming revolution in Black 
Africa is to free black labor .. . and 
thus complete Negro emancipatien in 
the U.S.” 


THE PATTERN: 
Paul Robeson said: 


Council chairmaa 


“There is not yet sufficient under- 
standing of the fact that the killings 
in Kenya and other parts of Africa 
are a part of the pattern of killings 
everywhere people are fighting foc 
their liberation. Secy. Dulles’ and 
Vice-President Nixon’s declaring that 
liberation struggles hereafter will be 
considered as ‘internal subversion’ 
means that we may be sent to Africa 
to kill Kenyans.” 

To show the indivisibility of interests 
ot white workers in the U.S. with Af- 


tican workers, Robeson pointed out 
that many U.S. millionaires owned 
mines in Africa: when a U.S. mine 


yyner “exploits a new mine with cheap, 
unorganized black labor in Africa, a 
mine closes in Montana.” 


Kumar Goshal, GUARDIAN associat? 
editor, said that if U.S. citizens could 
develoy toresight comparable to their 
hindsight they could save the people 
of Afvica from what the people of Indo- 
China are suffering: 


“So what we have to do now is 
tealize that what is happening in 
Airica is fundamentally the same 
thing as is happening in Indo-China: 
the determination of the colonial 
peovles to be free and to contre] and 
exploit their own resources for their 
own benefit, and to build their econ- 
omy and their society as they see fit.” 
Other speakers were Laurence 

Graham, brother of Mrs. _ Shirley 
Graham DuBois and authority on Af- 
rican affairs; Mrs. Mildred McAdory, 
member of United Furniture Workers 
Loeal 149: Dr. Alpheus Hunton, Coun- 
cil director: Charles Collins, former 
vice-pres. of Local 6, Hotel & Club Em- 
pleyes Union, AFL. 
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QUESTION FOR 
this boy threw one collar inio ihe fire 
every second, how-long would it ivke 


him to burn the cost of the Sccond 
World War to the neiiens? 


AMERICANS: I 


ANSWER: 42.738 wears. 

to the “World Almanac,” the military 

cost of World War Il was $7,116.99),- 

463.084, and esiimaied prenciiy dam- 

ege was $250,900,000,000.) 

Friends Committee on Natt begislatios 
164 € St., NL. BE, Waeshingten, py @ 


(According 











War & Peace 


(Continued from FPege }) 


pbere. shown most consp;cucusly in vis 
xiang against China's admission to UN; 
3) “weariness” with the arms bisden 
and fear of hydrogen war. 


® The united opposition Gf neotin) 
Asia, whose “main preoccupet-on New 
je to find a way to keep the U.S. Gui of 
the Indo-China War” ‘Dceene). Tre 
Premiers of India, Pakistan, Boyma, 
Cevilon and Indonesia were meciing In 
Cevlon April 28 

“~.. to work out a commen -pehbry 
on how to keep Southeast Asia toi 
the Southeast Asians, Cenymg tne 
prea to the Communists end abeve 
zi to the Americans. : Clear by 
the West represents for Soniheast 
fsia public opinion the grtzte; dan- 
per” (Deane). 

The thinking of this huge aiea was 
yepresented by Nehrus preposals te 
vive priority at Geneva to an Iynde- 
China cease-fire: set vp a cease-fire 
eicup composed of actui) beligerents, 
anitiate direct negotiations between the 
parties concerned: conclude a non-in- 
dervention agreement, and end Fien h 
xovereignty. They were scored in the 
VS. Senate as “equivalent te sanction- 
jing Communist aggre:sion.” 


@ The impossibility of Wesiern vie- 
doy in Asia. The Christian Seience 
Menitor (4/14.16), noting an “almost 
exact” analoey between Indo-China te- 
day and China in 1948. said that a wide 
yange of U.S. and allied militery ané 
atiplomatic experts now beheve even 
ai!-out U.S. intervention in Inde-China 
could not bring decisive victory. 


CHEERFUL PEOPLE: In contrast to 
the West’s confusion and ciisis, the 
U.S.S.R. and China came te Geneva 
with freedom to maneuver in working 
wo relax world tensions. While Doles 
tiied to dictate terms as if they had 
been defeated in war, the exteni to 
which they were leading from strength 
Was underlined at the meetings. which 
began April 21, of the newly-electca 
Supreme Sovict in Moscow. In face -of 
Ki-bomb threats the new Soviet budeet 
ei military spending by 10%. making 
vi 17.8 of the total budget. ‘Despite 
Administration claims, U.S. military 
spending remains at the $3.6 billion-a- 
month peak reached in January. 1853; 
vit totals 68% of the 1855 budgct.: Ad- 
yessing the Supreme Soviet the Gay the 
Geneva conierence opened. Fremier 
Malenkov said the Soviet people 


“ .. are on guard against over- 
estimating the significance of the 
easing of international tension that 
Das been achieved, because the 
enemies of strengthening the peace 
Dave not given up aggressive aspira- 
tions. . . . In the Soviet Union there 
Teiens an atmosphere cf 
ness, confidence and peeccty), crea- 
tive labor, while in the U.§&.. as is 
being admitted by U.S 
cles, the social atmosphere is poisened 
by fear, anxiety and despondsncey 
Such is the resujit of a 
threats and intimidation.” 
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eneerful- 


official eir- 


policy of 


e v ° 
America’s saying 
(Continued from Page 1) 


agemsi participation. Sen. Mike Mans- 
field (D-Mont.) opposed intervention of 
U.S. ground forces because it weuld 
take “a goodly number of divisions” 
and draw China, possibly Russia, into 
the war. Liberal Democrats like Sens. 
Humphrey ‘Minn.) and Douglas (Il.) 
have cenfined their concern to requests 
for “the facts” on U.S. policy and con- 
suliation with Congress on new steps. 


THE PRESS: Newspapers even hinting 
éppesition to Indo-China participation 
were receiving reams of approving mail. 
In an “Editor's Notebook” column 
titled “U.S. Mut Keep Treops Out of 
Indechina” ‘Akron Beacon Journal, 
Chicago Daily News, Detroit Free Press), 
peblisher John S. Knight wrote: 

ii . This is a struggle we cannot 
win. There are simply too many 
= on the other side. Let’s keep 
Oat! 

Locking toward Geneva, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch editorialized April 11: 

“The Indo-Chinese war ought to 
be brought to an end without en- 
Jargement due to greater participa- 
tion by either the Chinese Commu- 
ists or the U.S.” 

The Wall St. Journal favored settling 
the war by partition of Indo-China, 
warhing the U.< delegation: 





“Fixed ideas have their risks. 
... Perhaps stalemate settlements are 
ai] that can reasonably be expected 
from stalemate wars” (4/23). ‘The 

dangers of continuing the war...can 

hardly be exaggerated” (4/8). 

The Chieago Tribune asked (3/31): 

“Has the administration plumped 
in favor of the easy panacea of war 
iG invigorate the fading boom?” 

While supporting the proposais of 
Sen. John F. Kennedy ¢D-Mass.) for 
mdependence for Bao Dai's Viet Nam 


before any U.S. action, the N. Y. Daily 
News wrote (4/7): 

“This much is eertain: ... U.S. 

Peblic opinion is mostly against 


pouring out money indefinitely to 

preserve French eolonialism, and just 

about unanimously against sending 

U.S. fighting men into a second and 

possibly worse Korea. ae 

At the grassroots editors were more 
frm. as indicated by a Minneapolis 
Tribune roundup of Minnesota papers 
4/7). If paying 78% of the cost of the 
Indo-Chinese war “isn't participating 
in the war, just what is?” asked editor 
Rowland Bergstrom of the Cottonwood 
Ceunty Citizen (Windom). Suggesting 
we take our eyes off Sen. McCarthy so 
we could “watch more closely some 
things of greater importance,” O. H. 
Prestemon. Columbia Hts. Record edi- 
tor. added: 


“ 


Concentration camps are in 





ft "a 
Petrov and Zinoviev 


HE Petrov Affair ‘defection of a 

Soviet diplomat in Australia with 
“revelations on Communit avents”) 
made headlines round the world as a 
new Gouzenko case on the eve of the 
Geneva conference. Scarcely noticed 
was the “timing of Petrev'’s defection 

. SO politically opportune for the 
{|Australian] Government,” as reported 
*4/15) by the Manchester Guardian 
from Melbourne. The MG strongly de- 
nied that the Petrov case was another 
“Zinoviev letter” (the tamous forgery 
of a “letter” trom the then Comintern 
head to the British Communist Party, 
which brought the Tories a sweeping 
victory in Britain’s 1924 elections). The 
affair was a ‘pre-election bombshe'l” 
coming a month before general elec- 
tions May 29, when the governing Lib- 
eral-Country party coalition—which 
has incurred unpopularity by accepting 
Japanese rearmament and relaxing im- 
port controls on Japanese eoods—faces 
serious challenge from the Labour 
Party. The Petrov case so clearly gives 
the Liberals “the big stick” (MG) in 
the elections that Australian newspa- 
pers hke the Melbourne Sun-Pictorial 
found it necessary to warn readers: 


Spy Charges Not Stunt for Poll.” 
AY , 





readiness in different paxis of 7 
country for those who dare reise a 
veice of protest.” 

Under the title “Don't Push U.S. Initio 
Another War As In Korea,” the NJ. 
Hudson City Dispateh editorialzed: 

“Red China is not helping them 

ithe Vietminh] as much as the U.S. 

is helping France against the rebels.” 
BREADLINES PREFERRED: Four out 
of five voters polled in New Jersey op- 
posed sending U.S. troops, acecicing 
te a Princeton poll there early in 
March. Letters to Virginia Congyess- 
men are “unanimous” against sencing 
troops tAP, 4/24). In Chicage, NBC 
Commentator Alex Dreier raised the 
euestion “should we or should we net” 
be in Indo-China. Be got 5.000 Jeivers, 
mostly emphatic No’s. 

UAW Local 6 was circulating through 
the Intl. Harvester plant at Mehose 
Park, Il., an open letter te Secy. Dees: 

“We cannot sit idly by while we 
just drift into war.... In the name 
of anti-communism |big business. jin 
the saddle in the country] aligns it- 
self with the most reactionary ferces 
al] over the world.” 

War in Indo-China is ne solution 10 
a Gepression,, wrote UAW Ferd Local) 
600 in Ford Faeis; the U.S. can have 
both peace and jobs. but 

“We in Local 600 would rather 
stand in the breadiines than have 
one American youth adie in an ¢ 
tive attempt to hold together the iast 
remnants of French colonialism ‘ 

Four Chicago Congressmen — Sn. 
Everett Dirksen, Reps. Timothy Shre- 
han, Thomas Gordon and Wilhem lMée- 
Vey—put themselves on recore fgrinst 
sending U.S. troops in answer tc teie- 
grams from Mine-Mill Loca) 7358 


“SERVE NOTICE ...": A Save 
Sons Comm. (Argo, Il.) leefiet as 





pore 





“Serve notice to Mr. Dulles that we 
wil! not send our sons to another wer. 





Herblock in 
“The free world, as usual, is looking 
te Washington for an answer te 


Washinzton Post 


lido- 
China, but Washington js looking et Joe 
McCarihy.” Reston, N.Y. Times, Apr. 28. 


, There is every indication that 
this war, if we get into it. will lead 
to an atomic war—there are no issues 
which cannot be resolved throveh 
negotiations. It is either that. or pos- 
sible total destruction and racioae- 
tivation of the world.” 

The American Peace Crusade +35 W. 
26th St., N.Y¥.C. 10) called for early 
public hearings and favorable action by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Comm. on 
Sen. Wm. Langer’s Resolution S.C. R. 
71, reaffirming ‘Constitutional author- 
ity of Congress alone to declare war.” 

“No amount of rubber or tin is worth 
the risk of mutual annihilation in world 
war III,” said a leafiet from Cablif.’s 
Independent Progressive Parity. de- 
manding an immediate cea‘e-fire in 
Indo-China, an end to further A- and 
H-bomb tests, an international treaty 
banning bombs. Said the Fublic Affairs 
Forum of Utah County +Prove Jtah): 

‘Imperialism has served its time 
the peoples of the world have ovt- 
grown it....In the interesi of peace 
and progress, it sheuld be 


aonec 


advan- 


Willys Toledo 


(Continued f7Gin Pege 3) 


a week of the move, Gosser -boasied 
that the plant was turning out 5% 
more cars with 74 fewer workers. 

Willys pres. Edgar Kaiser preised the 
new arrangement as a “constiuctive 
siep forward.” Others saw it Giffer- 
extly. Carl Steileto, pres. ef the UAW 
Ford Loeal 600, wired CLAW pres. Walier 
FReuther: 


We cannot believe the stories are 
true and authentic. We cannot and 
will not believe that the UAW has 
esibarked on a ‘giveaway’ program.” 
He told the Toledo Blade: 

“I don't see how amount of 
wage cuts could possibly make Willys 
competitive with a huge corporation 
hke Ford and Genera! Meteors.” 

In some Detroit plants petitions for 
Gesser’s removal begen circulating. 
BAD BUSINESS: The problem cf 
holding up wages under the pressures 
of increasing unemployment worried 
ynany. There were other trouble spets. 
In San Francisco five AFL unions rep- 
resenting some 10.006 aio repair men 
decided against asking even for fringe 
tenefits in current negetiations becauce 
business is bad and “there is no sense 
¢? puiting more firms evi of business.” 
Om April 26, 3.600 ClO Textile workers 
siruch eight New England mills of the 
American Woolen Co. xgcinsi a threat 
te cut wages 21!2¢ an hour. 

The UAW itself will not 
yn wages for another vear. when its 
five-year contracts expire. Reuther is 
petting all emphasis ¢n a guaranteed 
ennual wege: a recent three-day CAW 
educational conference in Chicago at- 
tended by 2.500 deleesics Gebated this 
thoroughly, ended with most questions 
stil unanswered. The ClO. which 
Revther also heads. is sindioushy vague 
zbout wages at this time: an exec. 
voerd meeting in March had this to say: 

“Collective bareaining 
strengthened to -pretect consumer 
buying power and to eneble workers 
to obtain a fair share ef the rising 
productivity of American industry.” 
Reuther stronely opposes growing 

eemands in the plants for a shorter 
work-week; many saute locals tavor a 
€-hour day. In the past he has declared 
such demands to be communisi-in- 
spired: more recently he has insisted 
that any work-week reéeuction would 
mean “sharing the searcity.” 

STEEL, MINES, PACKING: The CIO 

sieelworkers uvnion—usually a patiern- 

setter for big industry— wil) begin nego- 
tiations next month, but its leadership 
has not indicated what its wage de- 
mands will be, if any. Regional confer- 
ences have discussed the guaranteed 

#nnual wage, a 6-hour Gay with “earn- 

ines Maintained at a high leve}.” and 

an increase in personal income-tax 
exemptions as means to hold present 
imcome levels. 

The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
find.', at an April conference of lead- 
ers, set its goal this year for a general 
25c hourly increase and adopted as 
long-range policy a demanc “for the 
6-hour day with eight hours pay”: 












NEL OVE te 


must -he 


“We propose to work for achieve- 
ment of this goal through negotia- 
tions, through education of our mem- 
bers. and through legislative and 
political action. As one means of 
working toward this objective we 
urge full support by all locals for the 
Murray Bill (Sen. 2914) which pro- 
poses to establish a 35-hour week 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
within two years.” 

In Chicago this month the two big 
AFL and CIO unions in the packing- 
house industry agreed to work together 
for these joint wage demands: 25¢ 
hourly increase, 36!2-hour work-week 
with 40 hours’ pay, and company-paid 
benefits to laid-off workers 

But the Gosser voluntary wage cut 
alarmed many in labor and there were 
ether trends to cause worry. One of 
the most recent was a no-raise agree- 
ment signed by eight majer AFL build- 
ine trades unions with the Master 
Builders Assn. of Western Pennsylvania, 
covering some 25.000 workers 
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THE CRY 1S “JOBS — NOT WELFARE" 


OP eA 





Unemployed Dodge workers jam hearing 
in Detroit City Hall to get some action 


GUARDIAN special correspondent 
DETROIT 
Asc 500 jobless Dodge workers 
paraded in front of the Dodge Main 
Plant in Hamtramck for 90 minutes at 
7 a.m. April 13, then crowded into the 
Common Council chamber of Detroit 
City Hall to press for work. They car- 
ried signs and wore bright yellow tags 
calling for “Jobs—Not Welfare,” “30- 
Hour Week At 40-Hours’ Pay” and 
“Public Works Program Now.” The 
demonstrations were organized by 
Dodge Local 3, UAW-CIO, through its 
Unemployed. Committee (one unem- 
ployed representative from each of i3 
units). 

Chrysler Corp. executives, who had to 
walk through the line to get to their 
offices, appeared irked. One of them 
complained to Local 3 pres. Joe Cheal: 
“This is what is ruining the business.” 


Common Council members seemed 
awed at the gathering, which over- 
flowed from the spectators’ gallery. 


They listened for five minutes to Local 


,3 vice-pres. C. Pat Quinn, who asked 


for a public works program to take care 
of the city’s unemployed. A week ago 
some Council members were “too busy” 
to address the Dodge jobless at their 
union hall, but this time Council pres. 
Louis C. Miriani asked Quinn to stay a 
while and give more details. 


SENIOR WORKERS IDLE: About 60% 
of the idle Dodge workers have ex- 
hausted unemployment compensation 
benefits. Hardest hit are about 3,000 


transmission workers laid off last fall 
after Chrysler started operating its new 
transmission plant at Indianapolis. 

The union-Chrysler contract calls 
for seniority by departments or divi- 
sions except when “operations or de- 
partments are discontinued.’ Chrysler 
maintains that the Dodge Main trans- 
mission dept. has not been discontinued 
but will start up again at an unspeci- 
fied date. Meanwhile transmission 
workers with 35 years’ seniority are 
walking the streets. 

Next-hardest hit are workers in the 
foundry, where layoffs have slashed 
back to 1934 seniority. 


IDLE PLANTS & MEN: The second 
largest auto plant in this area, Dodge 
Main sprawls over 5!2 million square 
feet of floor space. Of 33,000 who worked 
there in June, 1953, about 12,000 are 
left today. Half of the body assembly 
lines have been idle since December. 

Auto sales have dropped 9.5% in 1954, 
according to Rep. Crumpacker (R-Ind.) 
who told the House March 30: 

“While GM and Ford production 
has increased during 1954, production 
has fallen off more than half in other 
segments of the industry. In the week 
ending March 13, Ford and GM 
production represented 86.7% of the 
total for the entire industry.” 

There are 216,000 unemployed work- 
ers in.Michigan, of whom 135,000 are in 
Detroit, according to the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission. 


Free World Vignette: Cavities and Caves 





Ua PLR STOCKPILE IN A DEPT, OF AGRICULTURE COLD-STORAGE CAVE 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF., March 
20.—(INS)—A real life episode that 
might have leaped out of the pages of 
“The Grapes of Wrath” came to light 
today with disclosure that several chil- 
dren fainted from hunger in school. 

The youngsters belong to the families 
of migratory workers, and their plight 
was made known by Virginia Carring- 
ton, vice principal of a special county 
school. Miss Carrington reported that 


about 70 children, 6 to 13 years old, are 
affected and six of them are ill from 
lack of food. 

“The children can 
well, though,” the vice princtpal said, 
adding: “When they do feel hungry we 
send them out for a glass of water. 
That helps them for half an hour. Then 
they must go out again.” 

Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner (3/21/54) 
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THE COPPER BOSSES KILLED YOU, JOE. | NEVER DIED, SAYS HE 


May Day, 1954: Joe Hill returns 
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Gn November 19, 1915, Joseph Hi.lstrom (Joe Hill), on or- 
@onizer for the Industrial Workers of the World ‘(IWW), 
wos executed by a firing squad in Utah on a framed-up 
murder charge. Known the world oround for his organizing 
songs, his freme-up by the copper trust police stirred world 
protest. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn (right), then 25, fought cease- 
fessly for his life, won President Wilson's intercession with a 
visit to the White House. Utah's Gov. Spry rebuked Wilson; 
four dumdum bullets tore Joe’s heart aport. 
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ORRIN (NED) HILTON 


Judge Hilton, famous legal authority and 
labor defender, was later disbarred for his 
defense of Joe Hill and IWW principles, 
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such as above. 


Joe’s last thoughts were fer the “Rebe} Girl,’ now 64 and 


headed for jail herself. 






“I don’t want to be found 
wire to IWW headquarters, 





union song was The Preacher and the state militia to protect scabs. At J 
t e 19 Slave (to the tune of In the Sweet Bye Tucker, where in 1913 the IWW won a M 
ave ou ever sun oe i and Bye) which bequeathed to all strike involving 1,500 men, copper po- i 
© future generations the immortal lines lice tried to frame Ed Rowan, secre- © 
j e “you'll get pie in the sky, when you tary of Salt Lake IWW Local 69. Early oO 
Here 5 the stor behind the son aie!” By 1912 Joe had four songs click- in 1914 the IWW paper Solidarity J 
ing wherever labor struggles took place, warned that “concerted action is now u 
the new ones written for the Canadian going on all over the country to im- 
By John T. McManus came to Aimerica at 19 from Sweden Northern strikers, Where the Fraser prison members of our organization on p 
“Salt Lake Joe, by God,” says I in 1901. He cleaned spittoons and “rat- River Flows (tune: River Shannon); some pretext or other.” iF 
hy Pec Opal tled the music box” in a Bowery saloon, and for the Lawrence, Mass., textile , j 
; : : ’ ? J ; . 
FO sg: so by my a 5 ial did other odd jobs in New York for strikers (most famous surviving line: plage na py: SS r 
— — ies , ain ‘ aona,” _—— about a year before heading West. He “weaving cloth with bayonets is hard grocer ead tee an a seek ands ela s 
ays Joe, u i . ial ‘ : ; ; : bs C 
t stacked wheat, laid pipelines, m ue to do.) by two masked men in Salt Lake. The © 
OR FIVE YEARS author-playwright copper, worked the West Coast docks, By the time of the first great Free son was said to have shot one of the c 
Barrie Stavis carefully searched out ta to sant precne up 0 By BA rn Speech Fight of the IWW in San Diego, two. All signs pointed to revenge. The h 
the lony-unassembled facts on the life ” aoe af 191), eERiNg HoucMern Fave Joe Hill had written a dozen hit labor intended victim had been attacked pre- t 
and death of America’s most sung- railroad workers were being slugged songs, all fitted to popular hymns and viously and had given his wife the 
about labor martyr—IWW organizer, ae aes ? — Seer ee ditties (the 1913 “Little Red Songbook” names of two men to investigate if any- P 
Jabor poet and songsmith Joseph Hill- — po mgag F gic se ° had 13 of Joe’s songs). thing should happen to him. (Neither ii 
is Hill of the famous Alfred formed in 1905 by western miners, . : . ’ , 
strom, the Joe Hill o e famous ws: : SOAP BOX TACTIC: The Free Speech of these, of course, was Joe Hill. There & 
‘ Robins ballad. To the metal workers and independents under : P : err 
Hayes-Earl Robinson ballad, To leadership of Willi D. (Big Bill) Fight was an IWW tactic wherever has never been anything to indicate a 
se . tite aieteh thilen. Jed p am D. (Big Bi , ' that Hill and the grocer-cop, Morris E 
millions who have sung a ’ Haywood, Eugene V. Debs and others police denied the right of street-corner aul & € grocer-cop, Morrison, 
Hill has been more myth than man. to " erganiae "iediadibeia’ euniakie ated speaking to unions. As fast as the pol‘ce ever laid eyes on one another.) o 
Barrie Stavis’ project has been to bring other wage-earners excluded by the hauled in one speaker, another would But a little more than two hours a 
to living reality for today’s generat:ons American Federation of Labor. step up on the soapbox. Soon jails were later that night, Joe Hill came to the { 
the jawsmith (organizer) who wired his filled to overflowing and the freights office of a doctor friend to be treated } 
fellow-workers on the eve of his execu- Joe Hill's first known labor song would be bringing in new waves of for a fresh gunshot wound which had D 
tion in 1915: “Don't was te any time in emerged from the San Pedro strike, a “Wobblies” to take over the soapboxes torn through his body, exiting in the 7 
mourning. Organize. parody on the original Casey Jones de- and glut the jails. This, combined wi‘h back and piercing his coat front and n 
Stavis has done this most admirably scribing a scabbing engineer who “iept the irrepressible singing, was proving back. He said he had been in a fight h 
fn a unique book called The Man Who his junkpile running” and worked an indomitable device wherever prac- over a woman, that he was as much e 


Never Died*. Copiously illustrated with 
remarkable pictures (some of which are 
published above for the first time), the 
book contains a full three-act play with 
complete stage directions and a his- 
torical preface which is equally as en- 
grossing as the play itself, since it 
covers all the avenues of research 
which went into the writing of the play. 


UP FROM THE BOWERY: Joe Hill 


double time to please the boss; then 
one day cracked up and went to heaven. 
Ultimately he gets skidoo’d down to hell 
for scabbing on Angels Union Local 
No. 23. 


PIE IN THE SKY: Joe Hill had joined 
the IWW in 1910. The union published a 
“Little Red Songbook,” pocket-size, ‘to 
fan the flames of discontent,” and Joe 
Hill proved a natural for it. His second 


ticed—and the combination moved all 
over the West: Spokane, Denver, Salt 
Lake and into the copper empire of the 
Utah Copper Co. Joe Hill, by then an 
IWW jawsmith, moved into Utah, too. 


The governor of Utah, paunchy Wil- 
liam Spry, was known to the miners 
as “Spry Bill, the jumping jack of the 
copper kings.” In the Bingham Canyon 
copper strike of 1912, he mobilized the 


in the wrong as the other fellow, that 
he had been shot with his hands high 
over his head (the holes in his coat 
were four inches lower than the wound, 
front and back) and he refused to 
name his assailant or the woman. 


BUM SHOT: There were several other 
unexplained gunshot wounds treated in 
lusty Salt Lake City that same night, 
but three days later the police seized 
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e found dead in Utah,” Joe said in his last 
uarters, so his body was brought to Chicago. 


- 





N CHICAGO, 30,000 people gathered for the funeral service on Thanksgiving 
morning, 1915, in the West Side Auditorium (cap. 3,000). Judge Hilton de- 
livered the angry, passionate funeral oration which later caused his disbarment; 
the mourners sang Joe Hill songs, then the cortege wound its woy to Graceland 
Cemetery. There Jim Larkin, noted Irish labor leader who himself was later sent 
te jail in New York, said: “Joe Hill was shot to death because he was a member 
of the fighting section of the American Working Class, the |WW. Because he 
cried out in the marketplace . . . the truth that would make men free, for such 


o crime they crucified the Man of Galilee. . 


. . Aye, and for such a crime they 


will crucify millions unborn, if we cry not halt.” Other speakers were legion, headed 
by IWW leader Big Bill Haywood. Untold thousonds filed past the body of the 
“murdered minstrel of Toil” from the time it was prepared for view in Salt Lake 


City throughout the Chicago ceremony. 


His remains were “wet with the tears 


of many nationalities.” In Joe’s poetic Last Will he asked to be cremated “and 


let the merry breeze blow my dust to where some flowers grow.” 


He was duly 


cremated and his ashes distributed into many small envelopes. On May Day, 1916, 
Joe Hill’s ashes were given to the winds of five continents and to 47 of the United 
Stotes, Utah excepted—in final obedience to his desire not to be found dead in Utah. 
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Joe Hill and charged him with the 
Morrison shooting. Soon alter he was 
taken into custody a policeman fired 
on Hill as he lay on a cot, crippling 
one hand and failing to kill him, as 
Joe said later, “only because of his 
unfamiliarity with firearms.” 

Twenty-two months later, despite 
protests involving the whole American 
labor movement and its friends and 
including the pleas of President Wood- 
row Wilson and the government of 
Sweden, Gov. Spry ordered execution 
of Joe Hill, by a firing squad (a method 
chosen by Hill under Utah law because 
he regarded himself as a prisoner of 
the class war.) 


This story, its background and its 
aftermaths Barrie Stavis has assembled 
in intricate detail, in an exciting and 
absorbing manner, and against great 
difficulties, since many records of the 
Hill case have disappeared from files 
of the Utah courts. Even the movies 
and photographs of his spectacular 
funeral were stolen by a federal agent 
planted in the IWW office and have 
never since come to light. 


THE PLAY: Of Stavis’ three-act dra- 
matization, which occupies the latter 
half of the book, a Midwest union lead- 
er said after a recent reading: 


“To me it is really a great play. 
In first importance I rank the op- 
portunity to speak of the class strug- 
gle in its historical truthfulness. I 
fee] that the misleadership of labor 
in the recent historical past, and of 
course still now, is made easier be- 
cause we have been unable to admit 
the fact of class struggle. . 

; “Of next importance I rank the 
; @xpose of that classic weapon against 


the people—the frame-up ... frame- 
up like that of the Rosenbergs, which 
might have stirred more in labor 
had it been clearly understood as just 
that, a frame-up.” 
LIVING STORY: As a play, The Man 
Who Never Died may for obvious rea- 
sons not reach Broadway production 
for a long time ‘(unlike two of Stavis’ 
earlier plays, Lamp at Midnight (about 
Galileo) and The Sun and I (about 
Joseph in Egypt). But as a dramatic 
and meaningful history of an American 
era in the world-old struggle of man 
to come into his own Stavis’ book 
is incomparable. It should indeed be 
owned and read with zest by everyone 
who has ever joined in a chorus of Joe 
Hill. But most importantly, it can be 
placed in the hands of anyone—stu- 
dent, scholar or whodunit reader—with 
confidence that it will be eagerly read 
and that it will help dispel many of the 
blurs which deface the real, living story 
of American labor. 


*THE MAN WHO NEVER DIED, a Play 
about Joe Hill with Notes on Joe Hill 
and His Times, by Barrie Stavis. 8 pp. 
illustration; six songs. Handsomely 
bound library edition. Haven Press, 
545 Fifth Av., N. Y.C. 17, 256 pp. $3. 











May Day rally 


The Provisional Committee for the 
69th Anniversary of May Day called 
on New Yorkers to gather near 
Union Sq. at 5 p.m. on May Day; the 
rally will start at 6. 
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6-MONTH SUSPENSION 


Supreme Court, 6-3, 
OK’s ban on Barsky 


naw U.S. Supreme Court April 27 up- 
held 6-3 the six months’ suspension 
of Dr. Edward K. Barsky’s license to 
practice medicine. It thus upheld N. Y. 
State’s Education Law under which the 
Education Dept.'s medical committee 
on grievances suspended Barsky for 
three months and the full committee 
increased it to six, following his con- 
viction in 1947 for “contempt of Con- 
gress.” As natl. chairman of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee he had 
refused to turn over its records to the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
Justices Frankfurter, Black and 
Douglas dissented. Said Douglas: 

“So far as I know, nothing in a 
man’s political beliefs disables him 
from setting broken bones or remov- 
ing ruptured appendices safely and 
efficiently. When a doctor cannot 
save lives in America because he is 
opposed to Franco in Spain, it is time 
to call a halt and to look critically 
at the neurosis that has possessed us.” 
Dr. Barsky told the GUARDIAN that, 

since some time would be required for 
the order to come through, he probably 
would be able to “clean up some of the 
stuff now under observation” before the 
moment he is forced into a six months 
retirement. Another physician said 
Barsky is not only “one of the most 
competent surgeons in the U.S., but 
also one of the most popular, especially 
with the poor,’ and that his suspen- 





sion would be a serious temporary loss. 
Some 1,800 physicians out of 26,000 in 
N.Y. State appealed to in the original 
case expressed concern at the govern- 
ment’s depriving any of them of his 
right to practice, solely because of his 


political views. nage ins 
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An American mother 


to remember May 9 
“Sunday, May 9th, is Mother's Day. 
The qualities for which we honor 
mothers—love for their children, 
self-sacrifice, self-respect—are quali- 
ties which Rosa Lee Ingram has 

demonstrated beyond measure.” 


Thus 90-year-oid Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, chairman of the Women’s 
Committee for Equal Justice (6 E. 
17th St., N. Y.C. 3), introduced a call 
to honor Mrs. Ingram on Mother's 
Day and intensify the fight for her 
and her two young sons’ freedom. 
Mrs. Ingram was imprisoned with 
her sons seven years ago for killing 
a white farmer in self-defense. Post- 
card Mother’s Day greetings, with 
reproductions of paintings by the 
noted Negro artist Charles White, 
are being sold in quantities at 5c¢ 
each by Civil Rights Congress, 6 E. 
17th St.. N.Y.C. 3. Mother’s Day 
greetings may be sent to Mrs. In- 
gram at Reidsville Prison, Reidsville, 
Ga. 
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DEPORTATION MADNESS GOES ON 





Writer, 64, gets 10 yrs. in McCarran Case 


OR “wilful” failure to apply for 

travel documents. 64-year-old Knut 
Heikkinen, editorial writer for the 
Superior (Wis.) Finnish-American daily 
Eteenpain-Tyomies, was sentenced 
April 14 in the Wausau (Wis.) Federal 
District Court to ten years in jail. 
Ordered deported in 1952, Heikkinen 
immediately applied for a Canadian 
passport; he became a Canadian citi- 
zen in 1911, came to the U.S. in 1916. 
Last year he was informed his Cana- 
dian citizenship had been canceled; he 
applied to the Finnish government for 
travel documents, but was indicted be- 
fore he could hear from Finland. 

Calling the sentence “in effect, a 
death sentence,” secy. Abner Green of 
the American Comm. for Protection of 
Foreign Born said it 

‘“. . » Was possible only as the result 


8 months on Island 

The N.Y. Comm. for Protection of 
Foreign Born drew attention last week 
to the fact that Boris Sklar, editorial 
writer for the Russian-language daily 
Russky Golos, is entering his eighth 
month on Ellis Island where he was 
caged under the Walter McCarran Act. 
He is 68 years old, has lived in the U.S. 
for 41 years, has never been charged 
with committing anv crime. The com- 
mittee said the Justice Dept. “has not 








of the McCarthyite hysteria and dis- 
crimination engendered against for- 
eign-born Americans by the police- 
state ‘provisions of the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Law.... [It] reflects the 
sheer brutal and inhuman attitude 
taken by McCarthyites to human be- 
ings. Nothing could justify this kind 
of jail sentence for a man who has 
harmed no one.” 
Heikkinen was released on $5,000 bail 
pending disposition of his appeal 
against the conviction and sentence, 


T an Immigration Service hearing 
for David Hyun, Korean-born Los 
Angeles architect, affidavits declaring 
he would be jailed, tortured or killed 
if deported to Syngman Rhee’s S. Korea 
were submitted by two right-wing labor 
leaders, four foreign correspondents 
and nine other public figures. In seek- 
ing his deportation to S. Korea under 
the Walter-McCarran Act, along with 
that of Chungsoon and Choon Cha 
Kwak in New York, the Immigration 
Service contends there is no evidence 
they would be “physically persecuted.” 
Among those signing affidavits to the 
contrary in the Hyun case were Roger 
Baldwin of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union; the London Daily Tele- 
graph’'s Reginald Thompson, author of 
Cry Korea; and Korean expert Prof. 


"Salt of the Earth' opening in four cities in May 





The film Salt of the Earth will have its West Coast premiere in San Francisco, 
May 7, at the World Theater (formerly the Verdi) at 644 Broadway, near Colum- 
bus. The picture, now in its 7th week at the 86th St. Grande Theater in New 
York, was produced by Independent Pictures with the Intl. Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. It was written by Academy Award winner Michael Wilson, 
directed by Herbert J. Biberman, musical score by Sol Kaplan, produced by Paul 
Jarrico. A small professional cast is headed by Rosaura Revueltas, the distin- 
guished Mexican actress, twice winner of the Mexican “Oscar,” and Will Geer, 
The majority of the actors are miners and miners’ wives, all members of Mine- 
Mill Local 890, Bayard, N.M. Juan Chacon, president of Local 890, an@ Henrietta 
Williams, a miner's wife, play the leading non-professional roles. The picture 
tells the story of a strike in a mining community in New Mexico, “Zine Town, 
U.S. A.,” and the development of a new relationship between the men and women 


even sought to explain any real reason 
foc denying him bail.” It urged that 
messages of greeting and support be 


Harrop Freeman, 


who said Hyun’s life 
“would be seriously endangered” 
because of the anti-Rhee activities of 


if only 
month: 


of the community as they recognize each others’ real values in the fight for better 
conditions and equality. Bosley Crowther of the N.Y. Times called the picture 
= a rugged and starkly poignant story.” Other openings scheduled for this 




















sent to Sklar (address: Ellis Island, SILVER CITY, N.M.; Skyview Theater May 5. CHICAGO: Hyde Park 
N.Y. Harbor, N.Y.). his father Rev. Soon Hyun. Theater, May 14; Cinema Annex, May 21. DENVER: Cameron Theater, May 14. 
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A. MAKARENKO’s 
TO UNDERSTAND GENEVA BOOKS and INSURANCE BY 
LEARNING TO LIVE IMPORTED  prriopicats 


You must have a clear conception of the foreign policies 
of the United States and the Soviet Union. You must 
have an understanding of the events that have led up to 
the Geneva Conference. In other words, you must read: 


NEGOTIATIONS — THE WAY TO PEACE 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE 
AND WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


by Jessica Smith 
Editor, New World Review 


A full report and evaluation of the proposals, discussions 
and decisions of the Four Powers on the main issues 
affectine worid tensions. Here are the facts you must 
know if you are to play your part in guiding American 
foreign policy toward peace. 
64 pp. 25e a copy 3 copies, $1 
ORDER FROM 


New World Review °* 23 W. 26th St. *® New York 10 
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It is incomparable. It should indeed be owned 
and read with zest by everyone . . . most importantly 
it can be placed in the hands of anyone — student, 
scholar or whodunit reader — with confidence that it 
will be eagerly read.” 

says John T. McManus 
(See story on pages 6 and 7 in this week's GUARDIAN 


about 


The Man Who Never Died 


by Barrie Stavis 


ORDER NOW! Limited number of autographed copies available 
te GUARDIAN readers at S83 a copy! Use coupon below for your 
convenience, 


MAIL PROMPTLY FOR FAST RETURN! 
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(Centinuation of ROAD TO LIFE) 
Price — $1.75 ppd. 
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A Book for Parents 


Prive — $150 ppd, 
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hanoy movement in the Don- @ Madeleine 
DONB bas Mines. Borough 
o AS 409 pp. — Fl. 9 
A New Novel by CGorbatoyv ‘. 
7 agroge A e « @ Julius Kogan 
hrough the lives of coal miners 
and their mates the author has DONBAS 


succeeded in showing profound 
changes in the Soviet working 
class act ..... $1.50 ppd, 
RUSH VOUR ORDER! Late or- 
ders must wait for new shipment, 
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IMPORTED PUB. G PROD. 
22 £. 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








PLAY GUITAR 


OR PIANO IN 5 DAYS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll play 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene.” pop tunes, 
blues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies even if 
you don't know a single note 
now! Send $3 for Guitar Meth- 
od, $3 for Piano Method to: 

LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., 


FREE! 


of folk songs (reg. $1.25) if you 
act NOW. 





JUST ARRIVED! 
two Exciting Novels—tn English 


B. GORBATOV 
An interesting, informative novel 
dealing with the pericd 1930-35 
é the introduction of the Stak- 


A. MAKARENKO 
LEARNING TO LIVE 


(Flag on the Battlements) 
This novel is the continuation 
of Makarenko's well - known 
‘ROAD TO LIFE,” popularly re- 
ceived in this country about 
two years ago. Deals with life 
and rehabilitation in a colony 
for homeless children 

5 pp. — $1.50 
Beth novels are well bound 

e 

Large assortment of the latest 
recordings in the various lan- 

guages of the USSR. 
Works of Russian classics and 
contemporary Soviet writers in 

English, 
Ask for Complete Catalog E-54 
and “Periodica.” 
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“The Bending Cross" 


Prize-winning biography of 


Eugene V. Debs 


by Ray Ginger 


460 pp 
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ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S$. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Sulte 405 Vandike 35390 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 








mason furniture co. 
Campaign Chairs — $6.95 


contemporary furniture 
at sensible prices. 











Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Reparrs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
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Guardian readers, 

WM. L, GOLTZ 
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Los Angeles WAIrcut 1105 
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Now Only $1 ppa SAN FRANCISCO is proud to present the 
(Regular price $5.00) WEST COAST PREMIERE of 
WELLINGTON BOOKS ’ 
Belmont, Mass. S ] f i E h 
Send for list of other bargains a t O t 1e€ art 
A powerful and poignant love story of a Mexican- 
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THREE PUERTO RICANS AND A MURDER IN NEW YORK 





Youths face chair; are they guilty ? 
Was jury free of bias i in trial? 


By Elmer Bendiner 

AST March three Puerto 

Rican youths were on trial 
for their lives. The jurors, 
chosen from a_ blue-ribbon 
panel ef businessmen, on 
their way in and out of the 
courtroom at Foley Sq. passed 
newsstands with bold head- 
lines on “Puerto Rican ter- 
erists.” 
"As the trial opened Lolita 
Lebron and three companions 
had fired pistols in the House 
of Representatives in a deés- 
perate demonstration for their 
isJand’s independence. Puerto 
Ricans were being rounded up 
in many parts of the country. 
On April) 2 the 12 business- 
ynaen brought in a verdict of 
“guilty of murder in the first 
degree” and by refusing to 
recommend mercy made the 
ceath sentence mandatory. 
Jucge Jonah J. Goldstein sen- 
ieneed the three youths to die 
im the elecirie cheir May 10. 
Jt was a record: never before 
m N.Y. County had a 17-year- 
eid been sent to the chair. 


THE CRIME: Notice of appeal 
was filed at once, the death 
sentence stayed. Now Concep- 
cion Estrada Correa, 17, Pedro 
Antonio Rios. 17, and Henry 
Meaithews, 22. are in Sing Sing 
death honse. still maintaining 
their innocence. For at least 
twe of them the State must 
appoint attorneys to carry on 
the appeal. The families’ 
meney yan out long ago. 
The crime charged is a 
brutal stabbing and bludgeon- 
ing of an 85-year-old woman. 
The State marshaled evidence 
ageinst the three, but part of 
Wi was marred by alleged third- 
degree methods and by the 
fact that the Staie’s witnesses 
were parolees or otherwise un- 
der pressure from the police. 
‘Some retracted their testi- 
monv. then retracted their re- 
tractions.) At the trials end 
there were great questions un- 
enswered. loopholes for doubt. 
THE BACKGROUND: Through- 
Gut the trial the three were 
offered a sure chance to save 
their lives if they would plead 


guilty to a lesser crime. They 
maintained their innocence 
though they knew this might 


Behind the 
the question of 
innocence almost Ir- 
lay the tragic story of 


mean their death. 
case, Making 
guilt or 
rejevant., 


three Puerto Ricans growing 
up in New York with all the 
odds against them. 


The police story 
upbringing of the three, where 
tragedy was plainly forecast, 
and began at 10:15 a.m., June 
3. 1953. when the body of Mrs. 
Anna Levy, 85, was found 
stabbed and beaten in her 
tenement apartment at 188 
Norfolk St., lower East Side. 

Police said the killers had 
stolen $90 from the woman and 
failed to notice $1,700 hidden 
in the kitchen stove. Detectives 
had little to go on but noted 
that on the night of the mur- 
der. a few doors away at 168 
Norfolk St., the apartment of 
a young woman, Gloria Car- 
men Maldenado, had _ been 
broken into and_ wrecked, 
though not robbed. On the fol- 
lowing day she moved out. 


“THE RIGHT THING”: Miss 
Maldenado was brought in, 


skipped the 





CONCEPCION ESTRADA CORREA 
Facemg deoth et seventeen 


held as a material 
witness on $25,000 bail. She 
denied a) knowledge of the 
murder Her address book 
vielded a number cf Puerte 
Rican names. One was Henry 
Matthews (or Massio). 
Park Av.. a bey-friend. After 
being held for more than a 
week. her bai) was reduced to 
$500 twhich was posted at 
once). Simultaneously she an- 
nounced: “I want to Go the 
right thing about the Jaw.” 
She 10)6 police that Mat- 
thews had tole her he ané his 
friends wanted to pull a reb- 
bery in the neighborhood. 


THE THREE: Ouvt of her aé- 
dress book came another young 
man: Carlos Gennaro, 18. out 
of schoo) since he was sé€ven. 
Hliterate. After ovestioning by 


questioned, 


police ‘on the stand he said 
they swung «at him on occa- 
sion), Gennaro named the 


three who were to be charged 
with murder: Matthews, Es- 
trada Correa and Rios. He 
said he was with them at 1 
a.m. June 3 in a luncheonette 
at 106th St. and Lexington Av.: 
they said they were going 
downtown to Visit a girl and 
asked him to join them: they 
spoke of a robbery; he told 
them he was tired, and they 


went without him. 
The three were picked up. 
Estrada Correa was held 42 


hours incOmmunicado. Rios was 
kept eight hours without food. 
All three later charged they 
were beaten. Brovght before 
the District Atty.. each told a 
Story alike in some respects but 





MAY DAY GREETINGS 
Announcing 


ANNUAL 
CLEARANCE SALE 


May 3-17 inclusive 
20-80% discount on all books 
(Except price protected books 


Workers 
Bookshop 


44 AL 4-€°55 
jp tint 


50 £. } 


Se wen — ° 





of 14406 


differing in others: each in- 
criminating the other two. but 
declaring his own innocence. 


POLICE VERSION: The Staie 
pieced together this story of 
the night of June 2-3: The 


three had wrecked 
denado's apartment, 
to a building adjeining 188 
Norfolk St.. climbed to the 
roof. then down the fire eseape 
of 188. Estrada Correa. said 
the police. was posted as a 
jook-out on the rear of the 
roof while Rios and Matthews 
rebbed and killed the old lady. 
Hearing a seream. Estrada 
ran to the stairway of the ad- 
joining building, down = six 
flights met Matthews and Rios 
as they came out of the apart- 
ment. The others refused to 
divide the $90 with Estrada, 
ran from him. 
THE ACCUSED'S VERSION: 
Much of the State's case rest- 
ec on Estrada’'s original story 
to the District Atty. Estrada 
speaks no English, used a police 
interpreter. In eourt he and 
the others retracted their siate- 
ments, said they had been ex- 
tracted by beatings and threats. 
This is the story they told 
their lawyers and the one they 


Miss Mal- 
then gone 





INSURANCE 


Carl Brodsky 


All kinds of insurance. includ- 
ing automobtie, fire. life, 
compensation, ete 
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Comeros Projectors 
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11 John St., N Y¥.C, 
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Digby 9-2956 
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cling to in the death house. 

They were jin the luncheon- 
elie in the early morning of 
June 3. Matihews said he had 
a-date with Miss Maldenade 
and some friends. Broke, the 
three boys snezked into the 
subway. Geiting no answer at 
the Maldenado apartment, they 
broke in, seitied down to wait 
for her. When she and her 
friends failed to show up, the 
three poys wrecked the apart- 
ynent out of pique, went out, 
ewcarded an uptown bus, told 
the Griver they had no money, 
refused to get off. 

Upicwn, Esirada and . Rios 
went io Rios’ house. Matthews 
went to his own home. On the 
folowing morning Rios pawned 


his suit for some ready cash. 
CONFUSING EVIDENCE: The 
Siate bolstered its ease with 


a witness who said one of the 
voys hed told him later of the 
crime, but he was a known 
nareotics addict, plainly amen- 
able to pressure by the police. 
On the wiiness stand Miss 
Maidenado seid she had met 
Maithews im the Grand Cen- 
tral Siation of the IRT and 
anegriy askec him why he had 
wrecked her apartment and 
killed the old lady. She said 
he then confessed to both 


The testimony of Carlos 
Gennaro seemed to weigh 
heaviest with the jurors. He 
testified hearing them plot the 
robbery. and ater hearing 
them admit it. 


After the verdict but before 
the sentencing. Carlos Gen- 
neare came to Matthews at- 
torney. Benjamin Levy. said 
his testimony had been false, 
given as the result of police 
threats. Judge Goldstein was 
informed ance had Gennaro 
brought before him in his 
chambers. Afterward he was 
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LIVING OR DINING ROOM 


put on the stand where he 
denied that he retracted his 
testimony. 


The death sentence followed 
SECOND LOOK: Throughout 
the trial] each lawyer told his 
cefendant that if he wouvid 
plead guilty to a lesser crime 
—maenslatghter, first or second 
degree— he would get no more 


than 15-20 years, perhaps be 
eut in five years, certainly 
would net go to the chair. 


Each imsisied he had no part 
in the murder of Anna Levy. 


Since the trial the Puerte 
Rican press in New York and 
San Juan have taken a second 
lock at the loopholes in the 
evidence, the prejudice in the 
courtroom. The U.S. _ press 
gave the story scant notice 
during the trial, none since. 

In subsequent articles the 
GUARDIAN will weigh the evi- 
cence, show who and whet 
condemned these young New 
Yorkers to a brutal, wasted 
youth before they were con- 
cemnec to death. 


Lamont and Ross 
at rally May 6 


ORLISS LAMONT and Fai) 

Ross will head the spcak- 
ers’ hist at the American Labor 
Party's anti-McCarthy readily 
Manhattan Center, Thurscéey 
May 6. 


As chairman of the 
Council on Public Affairs. 
wil) chart the party's 
in the coming election 
paign. Clifford T. AcAvoy. 
mayoralty candidate last 
will chair the meeting. 
ulead to perform at 
are Nadyne Brewer, 
ger and Les. Pine, 
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IT WAS ACADEMIC FREEDOM WEEK 





3 Hunter teachers suspended ; 
Board makes conditions for 
jobs clear: Inform, or else 


N Monday, April 12, in the 

middle of Academic Free- 
dom Week, three Hunter College 
professors were suspended, It 
was not the first tire Hunter 
Students had come to class to 
find their teachers replaced fer 
political reasons, but there was 
a deadly new twist in the sus- 
pensions of Drs. V. Jerauld 


CS 


a 


McGill (psycholegy and philos- 
ophy); Louis Weisner (matne- 
matics); Charles W. Hughes 
(music). 

The new twist was the first 
known achievement of a Spo- 
cial Committee of the Board of 
Higher Education set up last 
June under head investigator 
Michael A. Castaldi. When the 
axe fell on the Hunter three, 
the committee made its rule 
plain: inform or else. 


“PRESUMPTIVE EVIDENCE”: 
Previous suspensions had been 
based on teachers’ refusal un- 
der investigation to answer 
questions about past or present 
beliefs. Each of the Hunter 
professors had testified freely 
that he had been, but no longer 
was, a Communist Party mem- 
ber. It was not enough. The 
formal charge against each in- 
cluded one _ portentous typo- 
graphical emphasis: Each did 
“conceal and refuse to furnish 
ALL [underlined in the Board 
of Higher Education charges| 
of the facts or information 
relating to the membership in 
the unit or group... .” 

The Feinberg Law, cited in 
the charges, rules that “evi- 
dence of membership in a sub- 
versive organization shall 
be presumptive evidence that 
membership has continued, in 
the absence of a showing that 
such membership has. been 
terminated in good faith.” 


“GOOD FAITH": The GUAR- 
DIAN asked Arthur H. Kahn, 
law asst. to the Board of High- 
er Education, how a teacher 
might show he had terminated 
membership in any organiza- 
tion in good faith? “The pos- 
sibilities are infinite in their 
variety,” said attorney Kahn. 

The GUARDIAN asked: 
“Would you say that giving in- 
formation on the other msem- 
bers of such a group would be 
one indication of good faith?” 

Kahn: “Surely. That would 
be a very gocd indication.” 

In announcing the suspen- 
sions, chief prober Castaldi 
said that “a faculty member, 
like any other citizen, of 
course, has the right to invoke 
the Fifth Amendment. 
Nevertheless, it is our view that 
such a faculty member who 
chooses to assert. his constitu- 
tional privilege to remain silent 
is violating his duty and obli- 
gation as a member of an in- 
stitution of higher learning.” 


THE UNTOLD “ALL”: The 
heart of the case against each 
professor was the failure to tell 
“all”; but Dr. McGill was also 
charged with testifying falsely 
before the Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee in 1941, and again be- 
fore the Jenner Internal Se- 


curity subcommittee in 1952 
when he denied knowing that 
informer Bella Dodd was a 
Communist or having met her 
outside of union meetings. All 
three were also charged with 
collusion in an agreement not 
to turn informer. 

Each had been summoned on 
short notice to appear before 
Castaldi. The questioning was 
sharp, persistent and to the 
point: name the names. 


CONSCIENCE: Dr. McGill told 
the undergraduate paper, the 
Arrow: “I co-operated with the 
committee as far as I con- 
scientiously could, that is I 
answered every question asked 
me, except those’ involving 
other persons and their acti- 
vities some 15 years ago.” 


He said he told the commit- 
tee he had been a CP member 
from 1936-1941 but added: “I 
could not, in conscience, reveal 
the names of a few persons 
who had been members during 
this period ... for they had 
violated no laws, nor dene any 
harm I knew of, and their 
motives and activities had 
been mainly anti-iascist. I did 
my best, however, to persuade 
former members of some 15 
years ago to testify about 
themselves and my efforts were 
attended with some = success. 
For many years I have been 
alien. hostile to communism.” 


NON-PARTISAN MATH: The 


axe fell some three weeks after 
the probe with a phone call and 


a telegram, both at night. 
Hunter College's Dean John 
Meng told each he was sus- 
pended for “unbecoming con- 
duct ... neglect of duty.” 

All three professors were 
veterans at Hunter. McGill 


joined the faculty as instructor 
in 1929; Hughes and Weisner in 
1927. The Arrow polled students 
of the Hunter three and in a 


suspension extra published 
these samples: 
“It is quite impossible to 


shade trigonometry along the 
‘red’ party line, without it be- 
ing very apparent to the stu- 
dents in the class. I was never 
aware of Dr. Weisner practic- 
ing this.” —Wilma B. Steisel 

“IT have spent six months in 
Prof. McGill's logic class in 
1953 and had not noticed a 
Single instance of any partial- 
ity or slanting of the course 
to any particular philosophy. 

.. I say this with a back- 
ground of alertness within the 
liberal movement against the 
initiation of Communists into 
its ranks.” Jagna Wojcicki 





“Dr. Hughes never gave any 
discussion or indication of poli- 
tical opinions of any sort. He's 
a music teacher and he taught 
music.” —Barbara Johannes 


LEGAL BUT UNETHICAL: The 
paper's sampling cited no stu- 
dent who found any tainted 
teaching in the three proies- 
sors. The Arrow and the Stu- 
dent Council found the suspen- 
sion in line with the Feinberg 
Law but assailed the law and 
called for its repeal. Said the 
Arrow: 

“If these men were preach- 
ing Communistic ideology te 
their students, then they are a 
danger te our community. But 
if they remained true to the 
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CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
Announces Twe@ New Courses 
PHILOSOPHIES of the GOOD LIFE 
Six Lectures and Discussions 
Lecturer: DR. BARROWS DUNGAM 
MONDAYS 8 to 9:30 P.M. 

May 3 
“The Ethics of the Dispossessed: 
Christianity and the Caospels” 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN 
AN AGE OF CRISIS 
Six Leetres and Discussions by 
Prominent Specialists 
WEDNESDAYS 8 to 9:30 P.M. 
May 5 
“Love and Marriage” 

DR, SAMUEL S. KAUFMAN 
Tuition: $1 per session. 206 W. 15th 
St.. New York City. WA 4-5524 
DON'T MESS Amer. Vets for Peace 
3rd ANNUAL VETERANS AKT 
SHOW, May 1-9, Sat. & Sun, 1-9 
p-m., weekdays 5-9 p.m. Cont. 2c. 
77 Sth Av., nr. 16th St. SAT. EVE, 
MAY 1. Social & Entertainment 
with Bob & Louise DeCormier. 
SUN., MAY 2, 8:30 pm Forum with 
Miilard Lampell, Robert Joyce, 

Harry Gottlieb, Tony Kraber. 


SAT. MAY 1, from 8 p.m. on. Last 
night of ASP's International 
Bazaar. Everything drastically re- 
reduced, Adm. free. 35 W. 64th St. 
NEW—different—gay 
—the affair you won't want to 
miss SPRING CARNIVAL & 
DANCE, Sat. evening, May 8. Danc- 
ing to Sam Schneider & Orch: 
entertainment, games of skili and 
brains with faculty—I%ts more!! 
Jefferson School, 575 6th Ay. (cor 
16th St.) Cont. $1.25. 


SOMETHING 


“TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE 
WORLD.” Eisenstein'’s classic film 
of the Russian Revolution, will be 
shown at the MAY DAY celeSra- 
tion of the American Socialist 
Speaker: MIKE BARTELL. Sat.. May 
1. 8 p.m., 863 Bway (17th St.) 
Refreshments, Dancing. Cont, Tic. 
LECTURE BY DR. HERSHEL BD. 
MEYER, author of “Last Illvsion" 
on “Moscow, Washington and the 
H-Bomb,” Sun.,, May 2, 8:30 pm. 
Brighton Beach Community Cen'$r. 
3200 Coney Island Av, B'klyn 
Musicale 8 p.m. reading of her 
poetry by Mrs. Dora Teitelbaum 
SUN,, MAY 2, 8:30 sharp. by poptu- 
lar demand Dr. Annette Rubinstein 
coutinues her brilliant series with 
“Science & Detection in Literature: 
From Darwin & Poe to Brodahbury & 
Hammett.” ASP, 35 W. 64th St. 
Contribution: 81. 
VURE StL, noted novelist and 
lecturer, discusses Jewish  litera- 
ture, past and present. Dancing bhe- 
fore and after. Fri.. May 7. 9:39 
p.m. Shotem Studios, 11 W. 18th 
St Admission: 25c. Snonsored by 
Young Adult Club, J. Y. F 








ethics of their profession, and 
many students claim they did, 
then their suspension, while 
legal, is contradictory to the 
basic ethics of a democracy.” 
PROTESTS URGED: Last 
week Drs. Hughes and Weisner 
filed written answers with the 
Board and Dr. McGill was ex- 
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pected to do so before May 3. 
The three will face a depart- 
mental trial before a_ three- 
man committee set up by the 
Board. No date has been set. 
The Teachers Union called 
for protests to Mayor Wagner, 
Gustave Rosenberg, chairman 
of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion’s committee on the Fein- 
berg Law, board chairman 
Joseph B. Cavallaro and Hun- 
ter College Dean John Meng. 
The witch-hunt was further 
spurred last week by a N.Y. 
Court of Appeals ruling (4 to 
3) that teachers could be fired 
for failing to answer questions 
by Congressional investigators 
regarding membership. 


SAVE SOBELL SMORGASBORD — 
Fri.. May 21, 7 p.m., at Hungarian 
Hall, 2141 Southern Bivd. (bet. 181- 
182 sts.) Entertaiament, dancing. 
Auspices: Bronx Rosenberg-Sc?ell 
Committee. 


Book World presents TOWN HALL 


FORUM, Topic: “The Crisis in 
American Culture.” Speaker: Dr. 
Herbert Aptheker. Wed., May 5, 
8:30 pm, at Astor Caterers, 2212 


Chureh Av. at Flatbush Av., Bklyn. 
Admission: 50c. 














MERCHANDISE 
10° OQSCILLATION FAN—Quiet, ef- 
ficient, $18.95 Value. SPECIAL 
89S, Standard Brand Dist.. 143 
4th Av. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3- 
7319. 1 hour tres parking. 





LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 

READERS, Good medern furniture 

at low markup. Come in and see, 
SMILOW THIELLE 

856 Lexington Av. (neer 64th St.) 
TRafa'gar 9-1171 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., Bilyn. BU 4-9109 
For the JUNE BRIDE & GRADUATES 
Wedding Rings Charm Bracelets 
Watches Silverware 
Retaii at Wholesale Prices 
Clara & Irving Gavurina 
22 W. 48th St.. Rr, 11038 CO 5-1881 
SVECTACULAR BROADLOOM 
CLEARANCE. $100,000 werth of 
carpsts in rolis, balances. All styles 
and colors. Must be sold before 
thic Fall, No reasonable offer re- 
fused, RUGCRART CARCET WARE- 
HOUSE, 123 W. 64th St. Open daily 
96. Thurs. eve. arid Sat. by ap- 
pointment only. 


POTTERY BARN 
Specializing la Ists, 2nds, closeouts 
of quality ceramics and gla sware. 
Domestic & Imported. 231 10th Av. 


23-24 Sts.) Or 5-4434, Store 
s3-24 Sts.) OR 45-4434. Store 
hours: Tues. thru Sat. 9:30-6. Sun. 


12-6. Thurs. eve to 9. Closed Mon. 


PLANNING A 


FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Call Park'an2 Liquors, Inc. 
(formerly Alvin Udeli), 26 E. 58th 
St.. PL 3-5160 Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 
HI-PIDELIVY EQUIPMENT 
CAN CONVERT 
your old radio console 
into a modern instrument 
VECTOR LABS 
ac? 3a Av, B. YX. C.F 


GR 3-7686 
POTTERY 





OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selection of seconds and 
closeouts from the world’s best 


sources, 42 to % of list price. 

Also wrought iron, crystal, etc. 
108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666. 

Daily 10-10 pm, Sun. 1-6 p.m. 





TRIPLE TRACK COMBINATION 
storm-screen windows and doors. 
VENETIAN BLINDS, table pads, 
rodiator enclosures, MIRRORS, 
GLASS TOPS, decorative window 
frames. Liberal discount to readers. 
JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 





ean ytIits 

Hand wrought jewelry, sterling sil- 
ver, modern design: wedding bands 
$6 and up. 175 W, 4th St. Dally 
noon to 8 p.m, OR 35-3287. 


Bronxites Come To 
BELL GIFT & HOUSEWARES 
Unusual selection of imported and 


domestic ceramics, wrought iron 
accessories, Trianon & Magnalite 
cooking ware. 219 E. Kingsbridge 


Rd., Bronx. Open Mon 
9-9 pm. Tel: FO 7-6130 
FOR RENT—FURNISHED ROOMS 


thru Sat., 


SERVICES 


KADIO-TYV 


REPAIR specialist. 

Very reasonable rate. Same day 

service Witch-hunt victim. AL- 

VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 

TV SERVICE & INSTALLATION 
Manhattan & Bronx only 
AARON SCHNEIDERMAN 

WA 3-1370 WA 8-5877 





CUSTOM CABINETRY. Choice wood 
finishes, Iron Brass Glass used. 
Imaginative desisn. Hi-Fi to speci- 
fication. Pictures (2575 discount) é& 
frames Free Estimates. Beran- 
Orban, 22 Astor Pl. OR 4-6123, 
FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, attto, 
theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St. N.Y. 36 MU 2-4120 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, Nationa! 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 











SPIKE'S MOVING and 
service, city and country, short 
notice or plan ahead. UN 4-7707 
(if no answer, call after 6 p.m.). 
Occasional long distance jobs ac- 
cepted. 


pick-up 


NORMA CATERERS, 
SPRING & SUMMER AFFAIRS. Let 
us plan that special occasion ia 
tempie, home or office. Anywhere 
in metropolitan area. Hor d Ouevres 
at all times, ES 3-9490 





BENDIX-THOR-MONTTOR 
Repairs and Service. Used washers 
bought and sold. 

WASHCO — GE 4-4228 
MAILING, PHOTO-OF?’SET, 
MUL TIGRAPHING, 
MIMEO.;: KRAPHING 
Custom Letter Service 
$9 Union Square AL 5-8160 








TIME TO STORE YOUR FINE FURS 
—Coats and Stoles of every de- 
Scription at $ Savings. Expert RE- 
MODELLING or converting to fuc- 
lined cloth costs, 
MAN KUPERMAN 

214 W. 30th St. BR 9-3738 
799 Bway, Rm. 545 GK 3-57 40 
MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS. Profit 
by my 20 years experience Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 om any 
moving problem. 


ey 


TIRED OF MAPLE? We make if 
mahogany. Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. IN 9-6827 





SITUATION WANTED 

MAN, 52, progressive, 
literate, exp. publishing, gen. gra- 
phic arts field, teaching, social 
work, completing 3 yrs. g:ad. study 
& research soc. sciences and lan- 
guage, needs job quickly N.Y.C. or 
immediate vicinity, Box 7, 17 Mur- 
ray 8t., N.Y.C. 7. 








generaily 


SHARE DRIVING 


LEAVING BY CAR May 8-10 for Los 
Angeles, Want 1 or 2 
to share driving and 
Call BA 9-1778. 


passengers 
expenses 


APT. FOR RENT—FURNISHED 

W. Sith ST. Aitractive, 
room studio. Private, own phone 
Reasonable for refined, responsible 
young business woman. PL 17-6783 
weekends, or after 10 p.m. weekdays 


large, 2- 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 


123d «6ST, (OFF B'WAY). Large, 
front room, nicely furnished, elev 
bildg., only boarder, share kitchen 
Tel. service. Reasnoable. RI 9-6898, 
10 am.-l p.m. try 6-7 pm. 
WEST END AV. IN 70's, Room iu 
bachelor apt. Kitchen privileges op- 
tional, Semi-private entrance, elev. 
bldg. near transportation. No tran- 
sients. Tel. handy. TR 4-2445 





Soviet trilogy 
at Club Cinema 


i Sees of Soviet films 

based on the autobiog- 
raphy of Russian writer Maxim 
Gorky will be presented in 
series by Club Cinema (430 6th 
Av.) beginning April 30. This 
will be the first time in recent 
years that the entire series has 
been made available for consec- 
utive showings. The schedule: 
My Childhood (1938) Apr. 30- 
May 2; My Apprenticeship 
(1939) May 7-9: My Universi- 
ties (1940) May 14-16. 





HELP! HELP! 
ANGELS WANTED for eleri- 
cal help. Wed. evenings and 
every day — any day, any 
number of hours. Typing, 
filing; alse clipping and fil- 
ing in library. Please cali 
WO 4-3960. 











Now booking 
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Overflow audience hears forum 
on Far East; LP record made 


HE GUARDIAN has launch- 

ed this series of forums to 
bring some of our writers to- 
gether with some of our read- 
ers, to go more fully into ques- 
tions too pressing or too com- 
plex for the paper to handle 
adequately. We cannot road- 
show a fiesh-and-blood forum, 
but the discussion tonight 
will be edited into an LP rec- 
ord for distribution to scores 
ef reader groups, as a basis for 
discussion of their own.” With 
these words, ecitor Cedric Bel- 
frage opened the GUARDIAN’s 
second forum — on “Peace or 
War in the Fast East?” — be- 
fore an overflow New York 
crowd at Adelphi Hall April 23. 
“The crisis we face,” he said, 
“ealls for sanity, which can 
only flower in the soil of facts.” 
On hand to provide them were 
the distinguished Korean 
Chungsoon Kwak (whose story 
has appeared in the GUAR- 
DIAN), and associate editors 
Kumar Goshal and Tabitha 
Petran. Delving into the back- 
ground of the Korean war, 
Kwak described his country’s 


history since the Japanese 
eonquest—sanctioned later by 
the U.S. under Theodore 


Roosevelt in the Treaty of 
Portsmouth—and the nature 
of the N. and S. Korean gov- 
ernments. He hoped the Gen- 
eva conference would bring 





MAYOR LISTENED 


Sales tax 
extension 
appears dead 


TR proposed extension of 

the sales tax was all but 
dead last week. The Mayor and 
the Board of Estimate, which 
had quickly if regretfully, 
turned down all protests from 
city employes on salaries, re- 
sponded to a _ businessmen’s 
lobby which has hammered at 
the new sales tax since it was 
cebated at a public hearing 
two weeks ago. 

Though businessmen admit- 
ted much of the tax would 
have been passed on to the 
consumer, consumer protest 
was unorganized. Retail Assns., 
the~ Chamber of Commerce 
and virtually every large busi- 
ness organization including the 





N.Y. Stock Exchange joined 
in killing the bill. 
CARS OR PAYROLLS: Last 


week city officials admittedly 
| 


NEED A SPEAKER? 


Betty Millard 


Editor, 


: Latin America Today 
Can speak on Puerto Rico, 
West — Guatemala, 
Caracas Conference, Latin 
penasian. 


Contact: 


LATIN AMERICA TODAY 
799 B’woy, Rm. 636 GR 3-3720 
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about the removal of all for- 
eign troops and Korea's re- 


unification “by peaceful means, 


because Koreans “have noth- 
Mg to gain from war, every- 
thing to gain in peace.” 


DILEMMAS AND PERSPEC- 
TIVES: Speaking on Indo- 
China, Goshal traced its story 
from the French conquest to 
the present. He stressed the 
necessity for negotiating for 
peace with the Ho Chi Minh 
government, because of its 
popularity based upon reforms 
it has successfully under- 
taken even in the midst of war. 
Miss Petran’ discussed the 
forces favoring and opposing 
possible U.S. entry into the 
Indo-China war, described how 
Washington’s bankrupt policy 
is alienating America’s closest 
friends and creating internal 
dilemmas for Britain and 
France. 


In the question period Kwak 
dealt with the possibility of 
the reopening of the Korean 
war, Goshal with Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru’s foreign pol- 
icy; Petran predicted that 
China’s status as a major 
power cannot be wished away 
despite Secy. Dulles’ efforts to 
deny it equality at Geneva. 

The forum record will soon 
be available for GUARDIAN 
readers. 





were looking for other targets. 
Auto owners seemed the like- 
liest victims. One proposal was 
to tax overnight parking. Park- 
ing licenses would be issued 
costing $60 a year, making the 
already high cost of driving in 
the city almost prohibitive for 
many. As the law now stands 
all overnight parking is pro- 
hibited anywhere in the city 
but police estimate that 700.000 
cars are regularly parked all 
night at the city’s curbs. 

Also revived are proposals 
for a payroll tax. As Borough 
President, Wagner advocated 
it; as mayoralty candidate he 
opposed it. Current suggestions 
at City Hall indicate it would 
be levied only against incomes 
over $5,000, payable at a rate 
of 15% of the salary and 
shared equally by employer 
and employe. 

The Legislature has author+ 
ized such a tax on salaries 
over $1,200 and city officials 
wondered whether it would be 
legal to boost the exemption to 
$5,000. There was no inkling 
last week that any official was 
considering raising revenue by 
accurately evaluating under- 
assessed commercial real estate 
in the city. 





THE GORKIE TRILOGY 
April 30 - May 2 
Childhood of Maxim Gorki 
“Not available in its entirety 
for a long time, this is first in 
trilogy tracing the development 
of a great writer. Superbly di- 

rected by Mark Donski, 

May 7-9: My Apprenticeship 
Fri., Sat., Sun. at 8:30 & 10 p.m. 
Members, $1; Non-Members #1.25 


CLUB CINEMA 430 6th Av. 


Nr. 9th St. 
_ | 








CLOSES MAY 23rd 


There wil) definitely be no further extensions 


The Werld of Sholom Aleichem 


Borbizon-Plaze Theatre, 58 St. & 6 Av. 


CO 5.7845 


-Mr. Fast said: 





R. to |: Rachel Fast, 
Bette Fast, 


Fast accepts 
Stalin award 


UTHOR Howard Fast ac- 

cepted the Stalin Peace 
Award on April 22 before a 
gathering of 1,000 people at 
the Hotel McAlpin in New 
York. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Paul 
Robeson and the Rev. William 
Howard Melish participated in 
the ceremonies. In acceptance, 
“The burning 
question of the times in which 
we live is peaceful coexistence 
between our world and the so- 
cialist world, and that coexist- 
ence, if it is to be at all, must 
be based on understanding. 
And there is ground for such 
coexistence—much ground. For 
all the threat implicit in atomic 
power, there is also implicit 
in it the realization that we 
have hardly scraped at the 
riches of our planet. There is 
not only enough for all; there 
is enough for untold thousands 
of generations to come. And 
what a power—what an in- 
credible and mighty power!— 
these two separate worlds of 
our could be if they were joined 
together in peaceful inter- 
course among the nations.” 





American Veterans for Pence { 
Opening Social & Exhibit 
3rd ANNUAL VETERANS 
ART SHOW 
SOCIAL—Sat., May 1, 8:30 p.m. 
Meet the artists—sing 
with Bob & Louise 
DeCormier, 


FORUM—Sun., May 2, 8:30 p.m..{ 
“The Political Climate 
in America & Its Bf- 


fect on the Arts.” 
speakers: Millard 
Lampell, Robert 
Joyee, GUARDIAN § art 
ed tor, Harry Gottlieb 
and Tony Kraber. 


77 Sth Av., N.Y¥.C. Contribution 


















Grothe INSPECTOR, 


MOSCOW aay PLAYERS 











LAST BIG WEEK! 
“R WORK OF VIGOROUS ART” —Time vee 


"Galt.:.€arth’ 


BG6th ST.GRANDE £.of Lex. Ave 





Howard Fast (greeting a well wisher), 
Shirley Grahain DuBois, 
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m, BOTANICAL 
Bronx Park, N. Y. Beaver Valley 
& Nature's Half Acre (Disney). 
2 pm. & 3:30 p.m., two shows. 
Sat.. May 8. Free. 

N. Y, HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Cen- 
tra] Park W. at 77th St DOCUDM. 


GARDENS, 


FILMS: Thomas Jefferson & Mr, 
Bell (students, older children), 
2 pm., Sat., May 8. Free. 


Dance & Music 
DANCE PLAY for children: 
of the Winds, by the Playhouse 
Dance Workshop at, Henry St. 
Playhouse, 466 Grand St, 3 pm., 
Sun., May 8. $1.25. OR 4-1100. 
CONCERT: N.Y. Woodwind Quinte 
in an afternoon chamber mutie 
concert for children, presented 
by the “Y”" Children’s Center 
Program will consist of shert 
pieces to acquaint children with 
instruments; questions and an- 
swers during intermission. Kauf- 
mann Auditorium, YM-YWHRA. 
Lex. Av. & 92d St. Sun., May 9 
at 3:30 p.m. Admission: $1-%2. 
TR 6-2221, 


Legend 


Plays 


RED RIDING HOOD, presented by 
H. Mann's Children’s Fairy Tale 


Theater. Barbizon Plaza, 101 W. 
58th St. Sun, 3 pm. May 2. 
Admission: 85c, 1.20, $1.50, #2. 


Call TO 17-2498, 
8-1939. 

INDIAN LEGENDS & FOLKLORE, 
by Red Thundercloud, Henry Si. 
Playhouse, 466 Grand St., 3 p.m. 
Sat.. May 8. Children 10c, adults 
60c. OR 4-1100. 


EN 2-3768, WA 





Miscellaneous 


BKLYN MUSEUM, 
& Wash. Av 
Mrs. Fair, sponsored 
munity Committee. Merchand'se 
on sale includes aprons, skiris. 
cookies, jewelry and toys made 
by school children. Tues., May 
4, 8 pm. Wed. & Thurs., 11 

a.m. to 10 p.m. Free. 


‘“ARNIVAL & CIRCUS for young- 
sters and adults. Carnival cut- 
doors, circus acts indoors. Re- 
freshments on. sale. Flaibush 
Boy's Club, 2245 Bedford Av., bet. 


Eastern Parkway 
Annual Museu 
by the Cém- 


Paul Robeson 

















Films Snyder & Erasmus Av, Fri., Apr. 

BKLYN CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, 2 Se eS ae 
Bklyn Av. & Park Pi. Films at % (24 9S. Cee 
11 am. 2 & 4 p.m. on Sats. adults 25¢. 

Weekdays, Tues.-Fri.. 4 p.m. ex- 
cept Wed., 3:45 pm. Free, 

B KLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Parkway Jewish People's Philharmenie 
& Wash = Ra mem — . Com- presents the Choral Batlad 
oe a BENJAMIN THE THIRD 

and Dance Ensemble 

MUSEUM OF CITY OF WN. Y,, SAT... MAY 8 — 8:30 P.M. 
5th Av. & 103d St. Jackson Hole Brooklyn Academy eof Music 
Wild Life Park & The YVanish- Lafayette Av, & Ashland Pl. 
ing Fl, 11 am. & 3 pm. Sat. Tickets: $1.20, $1.50, $1.80, $2.40 
May 8. Free. 

. 
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A.L.P. RALLY 


Defend our freedoms! 
Stop McCarthyism! 


Keep our boys out of 
Indo-China! 


STOP THE WAR! 
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CORLISS LAMONT 
PAUL T. ROSS 
CLIFFORD T. McAVOY, 


Speakers: 


chairman 





6—s P.M. MANHATTAN CENTER 
| 34th St, & 8th Av. 
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THURS., MAY 
Admission: $1 


Nadyne Brewer, soprano 
Pete Seeger, folk singer 
Les Pine, comedian 


Entertainment 


Auspices: N.Y. State American Labor Party Party 
17 Murray St., New York 7 WO 4-8153 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT ALL ALP CLUBS 


~ 
Cw: 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


A.mail order service offering consumer-tested merchandise at a saving. 


Educational 


Toys & Games 


FOR AGES 5-9 


Makes Perfect Coffee 
— EVERY TIME 


y SRT. 
V3 Eide | 
Suit a ! 
COLOR BINGO 

like 
factor 


Played 
added 


Bingo with color as 


pred, $1.25 


EXERCISING TOYS FOR 
CHILDREN UP TO 3 YRS. 


YY 
€ 


BENDY 
BUNNY 
Your 


CAMFIELD AUTOMATIC 
COFFEE MAKER 

No more worrying about getting 
your coffee “right.” Simply set 
Camfield’'s EXCLUSIVE FLAVOR 
SELECTOR to fhe strength you 
like, plug it in and forget about 
it. Tt will signal when done and 
remain at serving temperature for 
you to have a second cup wien 
you desire Chrome plated on a 
cupper body makes cleaning sim- 
ple. Serves up to 10 cups. 

List PRICE $29.95 
GUARDIAN PRICE $21.95 
Plus 55¢ postage E. of Miss.; 

$1.15 postage W. of Miss, 


child will 
have hours of 
fun bending 
Bunny's ears. At 
the same time 
he will develop 
finger dexterity. 
Foam rubber. 
Non-toxic. Wash- 
able...ppd. $2.75 


MIRRO-MATIC 
4 QUART 
PRESSURE COOKER 


Top rated by an independ- 
ent consumer research org. 
Automatic pressure control. 
Made of thick gauge, hard 
aluminum alloy. 

List Price $13.95-$14.95 
Made of foam rubd- GUARDIAN PRICE $10.50 
Washable. Safe plus 7% postage E, of Mi>s, 

ppd. $2.25 $1.45 w. of Miss, 


LAZY BONES 


Can be bent 

ing the child 
ment exercise 
ber. Non toxic. 


into any position giv- 
good finger develop- 


PARAGON DEFROSTER 


Defrost Automatically + Save 
Money On Your Electric Biil! 

Just plug in the defroster and it 
will instantly convert any electric 
refrigerator into a self defrosting 
unit. Forget your messy defrosting 
worries. AC ppd, $7-95 

With Cord ppd. $8.95 


HAMILTON BEACH TANK 
VACUUM CLEANER 


Rated BEST by Independent 
Consumer Research Organization 
This is a tank cleaner that gets 

the deep-down floor dirt so difti- 
cul, to reach with other mode’s 
tts powerful motor provides greater 
air flow which means greater dirt 
lift In «ddition, its free-floating 
brush picks up lint, thread, hair 
& surface litter. Convenient throw- 
away dirt bags are provided 59 
your hands need never touch the 
dirt. Complete with 11 ATTACH- 
MENTS: double action flocr nozzle, 
fleor & wall brush, radiator tool, 
extension tube, hose, upholstery 
nozzle, utility brush, insecticide 
dispenser, sprayer, filter, Expello 
moth repellant crystals. Shipped 
Expres 

Guard. Price 

$58.95 


List Price 
$78.50 


CAMFIELD TOASTER 


Rated “best” by an independ- 

ent consumer research Org. 

Chrome finished. 2-slice toast- 

er. Operates from either side. 

Fully automatic. Pop-up. 
List Price $23.95-$24.95 

GUARDIAN PRICE $15.95 
Glas 70c post. EF. of Miss.; 

$1.45 w. of Miss. 
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SPECTATOR.4 


Polluting the human mind 


HE DAY JOE McCARTHY began raising points of disorder 

before his own committee, Sen. Hendrickson’s committee on 
juvenile delinquency was lowering the boom: on “comic” maga- 
zine publishers. 

In the U.S. Court House in New York, Richard Clendenen, 
staff director for the Senate group, fortified by a lurid exhibit 
of magazine covers that screamed out crime and horror, decrieu 
the 20 million “sadistic” comic books sold every month over the 
nation’s newsstands, Chief testifying expert was Dr. Frederic 
Wertham, author of Seduction of the Innocent (Rinehart & Co., 
New York), who continued to charge the publishers with per- 
verting the minds of minors. A pioneer crusader in this field, 
Wertham told a judge back in 1948, after a comics-befuddled 
16-year-old had been sentenced for the killing of a storekeeper: 
“It is obviously easier to sentence a child to life imprisonment 
than to curb a hundred-million-dollar business.” 


ERTAINLY CH:LDREN SHOULD BE PROTECTED from a 
nightmarish view of the world-as a reeling planet inhabited 
exclusively by green - faced 
ghouls, gunmen, ice-pick mur- 
derers, demented _ scientists 
and girls in bras consorting 
with over-sized gorillas. How- 
ever, this stuff is turned out 
principally for the adult mar- 
ket, no matter how attractive 
it may prove to the young. 
A swift thumbing of the ads 
makes it clear that children 
are not expected to buy ny- 
lons, auto-seat covers, reduc- 
ine powders or lessons in 
Judo. (The minority appeal— 
to catch young suckers—is the 
customary offer of “be-a- 
salesman - and-win -a - bike,” 
and:a couple of medicines— 
one to overcome skinniness, 
the other tocure bed-wetting.) 
Over 400 comic books come 
out every month. They are read in three out of every four 
American homes. In one home out of three they are virtually 
the only reading matter. While Pogo and Little Lulu and 
Nancy spread sunshine and smiles, the crime-and-horror char- 
acters represent mankind as becoming more and more debased. 
The code by which they live might be expressed: 
The sock in the jaw 
Is nine points of the 


DR. FREDERIC WERTHAM 


law. 


yt IS NOT MERELY A QUESTION of how children see us. 
How do we see ourselves? Let's take the story “The Ape 
Man.” It begins with a description of a convention of world- 
famous scientists: “There was something about them... an 
arrogant certainly that science had plunged (sic) the depth of 
truth.” The convention is crashed by an ape disguised as a 
man who cries out: “Man is not descended from the ape; it 1s 
ape who is an offshoot of man.” And when the stranger is re- 
jected by the scientists, he returns to his tree, doffs his disguise, 
and swinging from a branch mumbles bitterly: “I tried to en- 
lighten mankind, but their superstitions are too strong.” 

Now the use of successive pictures to tell a story goes back 
to the carving on the tombstones of China and the temple walls 
of Cambodia. Relating and preserving the legends and lore of 
tthe nation are necessary for cultural development. Our own 
newspaper comic strip is honorably descended from a form of 
parody and comment on our national behaviour. However, we 
have detoured from the “jokes” and “funnies” of yesterday to 
the thrillers, chillers and killers of this generation. Behind the 
glib talk of “hostilities” and “taking out ageressions” lurks the 
realization that brutality is not only being sanctioned but 
sanctified. These grisly tales of blood-baths, pagan rites, mid- 
night murders, vigilantism and super-militarism seem more like 
Nazi Germany than democratic America. 

This week 30 nations are confering on methods of prevent- 
ing the pollution of the sea by oil. Can’t we hope for some- 
thing to be done in the realm of polluting the human mind? 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


17 Murray St., N. Y¥. 7 


TOTAL 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 
All Sales Fully Guaranteed. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied! 
Full payment must accompany 
all orders. Make checks, money 


orders payable to GUARDIAN 
BUYING SERVICE. 





VICTOR PERLO says of THE LAST ILLUSION 


B Hershel D. Me er oe eo oe 

y 7 ANVIL-ATLAS PRESS, 
Box 315, Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y, 








“Written with a verve and pace 
that keep up reader interest, 
THE LAST ILLUSION has the 
merit that it presents between 
the covers of a single volume 
a wealth of documentation con- 
cerning the main issues of the 
day on a world scale. It pro- 
vides useful ammunition for 
progressives and helps to win 
intellectuals to the cause of 
peace.” 


Enclosed $ 
send 
THE 
Hershel 
per copy. 


me copies of 
LAST ILLUSION, by 
D. Meyer. Price: $3 
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